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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_——— 


HE news from America and Spain grows hourly worse. 
War is as certain as anything human can be, for Spain 
absolutely refuses to yield her sovereign rights in Cuba, and 
American opinion becomes more and more determined to stop 
the war in Cuba and endow the island with independence. It 
is urged in some quarters that the President has already 
obtained a good many concessions, and that if a little further 
time were allowed him he would obtain more. But what is 
the real value of these concessions? The Spanish soldiers 
have for the moment stopped shooting at the insurgents and 
an armistice has been proclaimed; but unless the insurgents 
come in and are reconciled, which they will not do, or the 
Spaniards leave the island, which is impossible, the armistice 
has no meaning. One general feature of the situation is to 
be noted. American opinion is growing terribly heated over 
the destruction of the ‘Maine,’ and the feeling is rapidly 
spreading that the explosion was the work of Spanish sub- 
altern officers. It is even alleged, though we quote the story 
with all reserve, that General Lee confirms the alleged letter 
from General Weyler which declares that the harbour of 
Havana is well torpedoed, and expresses a hope “that if any 
insult is made” there will be “a Spanish hand to punish it 
as terribly as it deserves.” Vengeance for the ‘ Maine’ is, in 
fact, becoming the chief American cry. That is a subject for 
great regret, for war is terrible enough without such incite- 
ments to frenzy; but we must not judge the American feeling 
too harshly. Think what would be the feeling here if there 
were prima facie grounds for suspicion in regard to the 
destruction of a British warship. 


The Message of the President of the United States on 
Cuban affairs, which was sent to Congress on Monday, 
contains a review of the whole situation at great length. After 
pointing out that the present insurrection is but the suc- 
cessor of similar insurrections, all of which have been 
marked by great trouble, expense, and inconvenience to the 
United States, and by great excesses and cruelties, the Presi- 
dent describes the system of concentrating the civil popula- 
tion in the towns “ by methods happily unprecedented in the 
modern history of civilised Christian people.” “ The peasantry, 
including all dwelling in the open agricultural interior, were 
driven into the garrison towns or isolated places held by 
troops. The raising and movement of provisions were inter- 





office, the agricultural population of Cuba, to the estimated 
number of three hundred thousand, was herded within the 
towns and their immediate vicinage, deprived of means of 
support, rendered destitute of shelter, left poorly clad, and 
exposed to most unsanitary conditions.” The result was the 
loss of half the “ Reconcentrados” by starvation and the 
diseases that spring from starvation. 


The President next points out that it is the daty of the 
United States to try to stop the war, which will otherwise 
produce the extermination of one or both parties. After dis- 
missing the proposal to recognise the insurgents as belli- 
gerents, he states that intervention is the only alternative, 
“either as an impartial neutral by imposing a rational com- 
promise,” or else as the “active ally of one party or the 
other.” There are good grounds for the first kind of inter- 
vention,—(1) the cause of humanity, (2) the interests of 
American citizens in Cuba, (3) the injury to commerce, (4) 
the menace to peace, and (5) the expense and anxiety caused 
by the state of Cuba. The responsibility for the destruction 
of the ‘Maine’ remains to be fixed, but in any case the 
incident shows that the Spanish Government “cannot assure 
safety and security to a vessel of the American Navy in the 
harbour of Havana on a mission of peace and rightfully 
there.” The Message ends by leaving the whole matter in the 
hands of Congress. “The issue is now with Congress. It is 
a solemn responsibility. I have exhausted every effort to 
relieve the intolerable condition of affairs at our own doors. 
Prepared to execute every obligation imposed upon me by the 
Constitution and law, I await your action.” As a sort of post- 
script, the Message concludes with the news that Spain has 
proclaimed a suspension of hostilities in Cuba. Though not 
a great State paper, the Message is not unworthy of the 
American Executive and the traditions of Lincoln and 
Washington. Its language is certainly not more highly 
pitched than that of our Ministers when making representa- 
tions to the Porte in regard to Armenia. 


On Wednesday the Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives reported a Resolution in regard to the President’s 
Message, which was adopted, though not till after a scene of 
wild confusion, during which the Members fought with each 
other, hurling books at each other’s heads, and generally 
acting like madmen,—a scene which was only calmed with 
great difficulty by the Speaker and the Sergeant-at-Arms, and 
by the appeal of Mr. Henderson, a war veteran, who implored 
the House not to disgrace itself. The Resolution, after a 
preamble recounting the starvation of over two hundred 
thousand innocent non-combatants and the loss of the ‘ Maine,’ 
declares that the President is “directed and authorised” to 
intervene to stop the war in Cuba, to the end that “a stable 
and independent Government” may be established, and that 
he is “authorised and empowered” to use the sea and land 
forces of the United States “to execute the purposes of the 
Resolution.” The Senate could not agree upon their Resolu- 
tion so rapidly, but it will most probably be in somewhat 
similar terms. Theoretically, no doubt, the President might 
make his intervention of so mild a character as not to 
provoke war, but that is practically impossible. Intervention 
of the kind that will be employed is sure to result in war. 


The feeling in Spain is rapidly becoming warlike, and the 
Government, which it must be admitted shows great prudence 
and self-restraint, has evidently no little difficulty in pre- 
venting demonstrations, both military and civil, which would 
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precipitate war. For example, the crowd returning from the 
bull-fight on Thursday had to be prevented by force from 
making a demonstration outside General Woodford’s house, 
while a military demonstration of the officers of the Madrid 
garrison was only stopped by occupying the troops with 
manceuvres outside the city. Meantime Don Carlos has put 
forth a manifesto, which in effect tells the Government that 
if they fight America he and his party will stand by them, 
but if not he will himself come to Spain, “and if I cannot 
get soldiers I will get volunteers from the provinces to defend 
the honour of the country.” In a word, the Spanish people 
feel that they are being insulted by America, and, under such 
circumstances, ignore absolutely all the risks they run. 


The position and condition of the Spanish and American 
Navies are just now the subject of most eager inquiry, for 
whatever may be the second act of the war, the first must be 
naval. On paper the two Fleets are now about evenly 
matched, for, curiously enough, the ‘Maine’ turned the 
balance in favour of the United States. America is stronger 
in battleships, but then Spain has the advantage in armoured 
cruisers and also in torpedo-boats and destroyers. But 
though on paper the two Navies may be equally matched, we 
do not doubt that the sea-qualities of the Anglo-Saxon will 
make the American vessels, ship for ship, infinitely more 
formidable fighting engines than the Spanish. The Spaniards 
are a brave race, but unless they have suddenly changed they 
have little idea of handling and organising such complicated 
machines as modern ships of war. ‘Till the command of the 
sea has been decided it is clear that America cannot venture 
to land a man in Cuba. America, therefore, must try to 
bring on a great naval engagement, which will, if possible, be 
avoided by Spain. Howis America to bring Spain to action? 
By trying to seize?Porto Rico is our guess. The Spaniards 
have large stores of coal there, and must defend the place 
with their whole available force. 








The attitude of the Continent in regard to the struggle is 
very curious. When England and the United States are 
squabbling the European Press always professes an intense 
cordiality for America, but in reality the Continental peoples 
do not love the Republic. Now they are in full ery, especially 
in Paris, against this insulting and arrogant Power which 
dares to act without considering the feelings of the Concert 
of Europe. Fortunately public opinion here is quite sound, 
and strongly, if decorously and prudently, with America,— 

the half-hearted grumblings of a few, and they are a very few, 
London Dailies matters little. The only genuine touch of 
feeling for Spain entertained anywhere here is that which 
always goes to “the under-dog.” Spain has some sup- 
porters because she is thought to be so weak and the States 
30 strong. The real test of public opinion is the admitted 
fact that the Government, even if they wanted to, which they 
certainly do not, could not show the slightest hostility to the 
States without creating an opposition so strong that it would 
bring them to ruin. 


A special correspondent of the Times, writing from Salonica, 
warns Hurope that the Balkans may again be a theatre of 
disturbance. There will be risings in the province in the late 
spring, and if they are suppressed with the ferocity which 
marked the recent Turkish “ pacification ” of Uskub, nothing 
will keep the Bulgarian and Servian Armies from intervening. 
The former Army contains six hundred Macedonian officers, 
and the peasantry of the province, who throng to the rival 
schools set up by Bulgarians, Greeks, Servians, and Ron- 
manians, are rapidly becoming educated men. Neither 
Prince Ferdinand nor King Alexander wishes for war, but in 
the event of new massacres they will be overborne by 
the fury of their people. Fighting Bulgarians will task 
the Turkish soldiery much more than fighting Greeks, and 
though the Servians are anti-bulgarian, they are also anti- 
Turk. It is probable, though the correspondent dves 
not allude to this, that Austria would feel herself compelled 
to occupy the province, and then the whole Eastern question, 
with its endless possibilities of conflict, would be once more 
reopened. The situation is not made easier by the fact that 
during the whole time the contending parties may be stirred 
by the sound of the cannon fired by America and Spain. 
That sound sets all soldiers and all Kings tingling. 


England has got a new General,—one as visible to the 








a 
public as Lord Wolseley or Lord Roberts, and also one 
of forty-eight. That is one of the chief results of the 
battle on the Atbara. As we have explained elsewhere 
what Sir Herbert Kitchener chiefly deserves praise for pi 
the marvellous preparations and dispositions which enabled 
him to crush Mahmoud’s force; but the public, which judges 
battles as it does cricket matches, only thinks of the general 
action. Still, the acclamation with which the Sirdar’s name 
is now everywhere received is not to be regretted, for though 
not very intelligently bestowed, it is in this case perfectly wel} 
deserved; and sound Generals who have also gained the con. 
fidence of the public are often very useful people. The 
country will now await the taking of Omdurman with the 
utmost confidence, and unless we have some terrible stroke of 
ill-luck, like an outbreak of plague, its confidence will not 
prove misplaced. 

On Good Friday the Egyptian Sirdar, Sir H. H. Kitchener, 
stormed Mahmoud’s entrenched camp and utterly destroyed 
the Dervish Army,—killing over three thousand, taking 
about three thousand prisoners, and utterly dispersing the 
rest, who probably numbered some ten thousand more. The 
victory was most complete, Mahmoud himself being taken 
prisoner, and his ten cannons, his flags, and his animals being 
captured. Osman Digna, however, contrived—as he always 
dves—to fly just before the critical moment of the action, 
The tactics employed in the battle were most simple. 
Having learnt by his reconnaissances the position and con- 
dition of the Dervish camp, the Sirdar determined to attack, 
and gave orders fora night march which was conducted in 
absolute silence. The guiding and time arrangements were 
as beautifully carried out as at Tel-el-Kebir, and as the sun 
rose our troops found themselves in front of the Dervish 
camp. The advance of our four brigades in the morning 
light, which is described as a most magnificent sight, was 
watched by the Dervish horsemen, and by their foot-soldiers 
gathered in hundreds on the parapet. Mahmond, when he saw 
that he was to be attacked, mounted his horse, inspected his 
lines, gave his orders, and then, having exhorted his men to 
fight to the death for the Faith, retired to a bomb-proof pit ex- 
cavated under his bed. When within 600 yards of the zareba 
our troops halted, and the artillery bombardment began. Our 
guns, which were of excellent quality and well served, poured 
for an hour and a half a most terrible fire into the enemy’s posi- 
tion. In all one thousand four hundred shrapnel shells were 
expended. The enemy replied very little, but the effect of the 
bombardment was found to have been very great. 


After the artillery had been ordered to cease firing, the 
order was given to storm the enemy’s position, which was 
defended by piles of bushes. These had to be removed under 
a terrific fire from the enemy, and then the parapet had to be 
surmounted and the enemy attacked and driven out of the 
ditches. The rush of the British and of the Soudanese and 
Egyptian brigades could not, however, be resisted; and though 
not without very considerable loss—the Britisb brigade 
lost 21 killed and 90 wounded, and the Egyptian troops 5! 
killed and 319 wounded—the camp was soon in our hands. 
The greatest loss fell upon the Cameron Highlanders while 
engaged in cutting away the zareba. and it was here that 
General Gatacre was nearly killed. Private Cross, of the 
Camerons, killed a Dervish in the act of aiming at the 
General, who was with his own hands helping to pull up 
the bushes and clear the way for the assault. It is im- 
possible here to single out any special acts of bravery or 
to record specially heroic incidents. We can only add that 
all the troops behaved well, and that the fighting was as 
good as the tactics and the strategy. Remember, too, that 


it is usually considered utterly impossible to storm entrench- 


ments behind which are men armed with repeating rifles. 
It is true that the Dervish aim is poor, but against that 
must be put the fact that a Dervish will stand up to be 
fired at a good deal longer than most civilised men. 





The first object with which a great incident allows itself 
to occur is that the German Emperor should send a tele- 
gram about it. The battle of Atbara is a great inci- 
dent, and accordingly the Emperor at once telegraphed 
his congratulations to the British Ambassador in Berlin. 
He held the victory, he said, to be one for civilisation. 
That is courteous as well as true, and the British public 
responds pleasantly; but the telegram has not had quite the 
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effect on opinion the Germans are inclined to attribute to it. 
It has not wiped out the telegram to President Kruger. 
Nothing will wipe that out; but Englishmen willingly acknow- 
ledge that when his ambitions are not in question William II. 
is friendly, and can be gracious. He is not wanting the 
Soudan for himself, and therefore he sympathises with the 
British against their enemies. He did want South Africa for 
himself, and therefore he sympathised with those whom he 
considered enemies of the British against them. It is all 
natural enough, and quite within the Emperor’s right, but the 
asual way with wise statesmen is to reveal courteous disposi- 
tions and keep malevolences secret. Perhaps the other way 
;3 more frank, as it is certainly more child-like. 


The Tsungli Yamen in February submitted to the Emperora 
long Memorandum which is a pitable exposure of Chinese weak- 
ness. It contains a full history of the negotiations with Germany 
about the cession of Kiao-chow, which were obviously most 
disagreeable to the Chinese Privy Councillors. They resisted 
avery item of the German demands, and especially that for 
Kiao-chow, but, “alas! your memorialists could offer no re- 
sistance more effective than words and despatches,” and they 
therefore consented. They finish their account, however, with 
a remark which may hereafter prove to have been significant. 
“ Finally, to be in a position to resist outside aggression China 
must make herself strong. To do this she must raise a trained 
army; and to raise an army she must provide adequate funds. 
In this connection the Tsungli Yamen will submit memorials 
later on.” The current notion that the Mandarins are deceived 
by their own vanity is evidentiy no longer true. They see 
the truth accurately enough, but they are helpless. Nota 
step has been taken towards the formation of an army. 


Sir Edward Grey delivered a very effective speech at 
Hartlepool on Wednesday. He congratulated the country 
on the victory of Atbara, while reserving the question of the 
best policy to pursue in the Soudan. We had undertaken 
the reconquest of that “country,” and as the work had to be 
done, it was pleasant to see it done so well. As regards the 
Far East, however, he considered the action of the Govern- 
ment tardy, unwise, and weak. It was tardy because they 
knew of the Russian intention to occupy Port Arthur 
three years ago, and if they considered that step an injurious 
one they should have resisted it then. It was unwise because 
unless vast sums were spent on Wei-hai-wei we could not 
make it an equipoise for Port Arthur, and owing to our 
trading interests we should have sought a base nearer the 
centre, And it was weak because the Government made 
admirable speeches, quite counsels of perfection, and then did 
not act up to them. With much of this we agree, but no one 
knows better than Sir Edward Grey that Governments con- 
stantly do what they can, and not what they wish, and that 
‘he Government of a free State is often compelled by opinion 
to “act” when it thinks sitting still the wisest policy. Sir 
Edward Grey, we note, does not trust Russian assurances as 
to trade, and is much afraid of our losing commerce “ even 
by small handicaps.” 


Mr. Courtney on Wednesday delivered his opinion on the 
position of foreign affairs, which is interesting as that of a 
thoughtful outsider, but too entirely that of a looker-on. 
After some true remarks on the change which has occurred 
since men expected war from Princes, and peace from popular 
assemblies—the exact reverse of present-day experience—he 
observed that if more time were given to Spain she might 
make the autonomy of Cuba real, which is not the expecta- 
tion of Cubans. Their expectation of treachery on the part 
of Spain is incurable, and is a main factor in the situa- 
tion. As regards the Far East, he thought the occupation 
of Wei-hai-wei a “safeguard,” though it might involve great 
expense, but our true policy was to obtain an international 
European agreement preserving free trade with China. He 
thought we had not heen persevering enough in seeking a col- 
lective assurance of that, though each Power individually had 
agreed to it. That is our opinion also, provided the collective 
assurance is worth having, but this is just the point at 
issue. The opinion of the Government, we take it, based 
upon much experience, is that we shall enjoy just as much 
free trade as we can enforce; and they took Wei-hai-wei to 
help us to enforce it. They believe that the selfish desire 
for monopoly will he too strong, not only for the faith of | 


engagements, but for the scientific idea of the best sources 
of profit. 


The singular difficulty which all democracies now feel in 
choosing representatives is receiving a fresh illustration in 
South Wales. A hundred thousand miners there are asking | 
an advance of 10 per cent., which they think the lessees can _ 
get back from the market, their coal being the best for big 
steamers. The masters refuse, and the pits lie idle until a 
compromise can be arrived at. The compromise, however, is 
most difficult because the men as yet decline to invest their 
representatives, the Union managers, with plenary powers. 
There is to be a referendum on the point, but apparently the 
men distrust their cabinet, and wish that it should only 
make agreements subject to ratification by a popular vote. 
The masters say “No” to that, and if the referendum fails 
there will bea deadlock. This kind of thing is going on all 
over the world, and we shall be very curious to see if the 
Welshmen, like Frenchmen or Americans when in difficulty, 
delegate full powers to an individual. The moral authority 
of representative bodies seems not to be in the ascendant 
any where. 


The Times of Wednesday published a valuable account of 
the working of prohibitory liquor laws in Norway. The 
people there are genuinely alarmed at the spread of spirit- 
drinking, and after trying the Gothenburg system, which 
purified the pot-houses, eighteen towns resolved to 
prohibit the sale of spirits altogether. They did pro- 
hibit it, closing every spirit-shop, with the result that 
drunkenness immediately and decidedly increased. Not 
only was a strong kind of port-wine drunk in quantities, but 
illicit stills were set up in most back-kitchens, and the people 
drank the raw fresh spirits with lamentable results. Even 
the children were found intoxicated, and the arrests for 
drunkenness increased by from 30 to80 per cent. Prohibition, 
in fact, totally failed, as it always will fail where it is not sup- 
ported by a popular conviction that it is criminal to drink 
alcohol. Then it succeeds, and then also it is totally unneces- 
sary. It is always forgotten that the population of any 
town or village can prohibit the sale of liquor at once and 
finally by the simplest of expedients,—viz., not buying them. 
The dram-shops will not give away one drop. Drink is not 
sold because it is seen, but because it is wished for. 


The long-expected Report of the Chartered Company was 
issued on Wednesday. The previous Report only brought the 
affairs of the Company down to March 31st, 1895. We cannot 
pretend to be able to estimate the Company’s exact financial 
position, but one or two facts of importance emerge from the 
Report. To begin with, it is clear that Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Beit, 
and Mr. Maguire are to return to the Board “elected by the 
shareholders.” We acknowledge a certain sense of disgust 
and indignation at the thought of the men who favoured 
that monument of ineptitude and disingenuousness, the 
Jameson Raid, being replaced; but, considering that the 
directorate under the new scheme practically ceases to be 
a political body, we suppose the shareholders must be 
allowed their own way. Were the Colonial Office to veto the 
appointment they might be held responsible for any future 
financial difficulties which may arise. The Government, however, 
must be admitted to incur some risk. If another blunder of 
the nature of the Jameson conspiracy were to be com- 
mitted by Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit, it would be impos- 
sible to absolve the Colonial Office from the severest censure. 
With this reservation, we admit also that it is better 
that Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit should wield the power 
they are certain to wield in any case, as directors rather 
than as nominally private persons. The Report, after 
expressing the strongest belief in the mineral wealth of 
Rhodesia, states that the directors intend to take power to 
raise 1,500,000 £1 shares, and to issue 250,000 of these imme- 
diately at £2 each. This, with the £500,000 they state they 
have in hard, will give them £1,000,000 with which to 
continue developing the country. We must register a protest 
against the proposal to ear-mark a certain amount of the 
Company’s expenditure as money which must be counted as 2 
debt if Rhodesia is ever taken over by its inhabitants as a self- 
governing community. 
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OF THE DAY. 


—_-g——_—_. 
WAR. 


W*e may or may not have been declared before these 
pages reach our readers’ hands, but that it is now 
inevitable cannot be denied. And by “inevitable” we do 
not mean, as the daily papers appear to mean, “not un- 
likely,” “ most probable,” or so forth, but an event which 
is sure and cannot be avoided. That war was certain to 
break out sooner or later between Spain and the United 
States has been asserted in these columns ever since General 
Woodford went to Madrid last autumn with a special 
mission to induce Spain to change her policy in Cuba, and 
to treat her last great colony as we treat Canada. We 
believed then, as we know now, that war would be the 
result of that attempt on the part of the United States to 
mitigate the horrors of the Cuban Campaign. It is hardly 
necessary to say that we claim no special prescience in the 
matter. To any one who took the trouble to think, it 
was clear that Spain and the United States were like two 
ships which must ultimately come into collision. One 
remained stationary, and the other’s helm had been set 
so as to bring her straight down upon the stationary 
vessel. The collision might be delayed for a considerable 
time by the moving ship slowing down her engines, but 
unless the stationary ship changed her position, or the 
moving ship altered her course, contact must inevitably 
take place. It was abundantly clear that America 
was not going to alter her course of policy, which was to 
claim the right to require Spain to govern Cuba on per- 
fectly different lines to those adopted by Spain. It was 
no less evident that though Spain might occasionally 
rattle a chain or run up a signal, she intended to remain 
exactly where she was,—in fact, to declare in polite 
language that Cuba was her own possession, and that 
she proposed to treat it as her own, and not as a place in 
which the United States had a right to dictate the policy 
that ought to be pursued. Given these facts, and facts 
they have proved, nothing could prevent a collision. 
America has not admitted that she was wrong in inter- 
fering in Cuban affairs, and in telling Spain that she 
must change her policy. Spain has not said that she 
claimed no right to regard Cuba as she regards Andalusia 
or Majorca—i.e., as part of Spain—and has not acknow- 
ledged the right of the United States to say how the 
island ought to be governed. Therefore there must be war, 
and once again the world realises that things cannot be, and 
not be, at the same time,—that America cannot interfere 
in Cuba, and yet Spain do what she will with her own. 


What has probably misled the world in regard to the 
outbreak of war is the undoubted fact that the best, 
and also the most powerful, people in both nations 
have most earnestly desired peace, and have striven their 
hardest to avoid a collision. The final word in both 
countries as regards war has to be said by persons 
extremely anxious to prevent war. President McKinley 
and the Queen-Regent were both willing to do anything— 
short of a radical change in the national policy—to keep 
the two nations from the blind and hateful arbitrament 
of war. Nor did they stand alone. In both countries 
the men of light and leading have rallied round the Queen- 
Regent and the President, and have done their best to calm 
the excitement, to delay precipitate action, and to try to 
find a modus vivendi. All their efforts have been in vain. 
The great forces set in motion by the adoption of two 
absolutely incompatible policies have moved on with the 
force of the tide. The situation is, indeed, not unlike 
that so powerfully described by Mr. Lincoln in his Second 
Inaugural,—that marvellous speech which has in it some- 
thing of the element which inspired the Hebrew prophets. 
Both parties, as he tells us, “ deprecated war,” but their 
aims were incompatible, “and the war came.” We may 
then, we think, entirely absolve the Executives of the 
two nations from having failed to take any action which 
might have prevented war. They did what they could, 
but it was necessarily of no avail. The Americans slowed 
down the pace of their ship, but they did not alter its 
course ; and the Spaniards, though they did everything 
else they could, did not change their position. Those 
Americans who now desire peace should, in truth, have taken 
action long ago. They should at the very first talk of 
anterference in Cuban affairs have protested, and should 
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rT. 
have tried to induce their countrymen to agree that 
the affairs of Cuba were nothing to them, and that they 
had no business to meddle. Had they dene this they 
would not have rammed the Spanish vessel. To allow the 
helm to be set as it was set, and then to protest against 
the wickedness and folly of running down a neighbour's 
ship, is absurd. But why did not the Americans who. 
now deprecate war so strongly adopt the course we 
have suggested? Because they found it to be incon. 
sistent with their feelings to do so. They learned 
what was going on in Cuba, and immediately, like 
the rest of their countrymen, they felt impelled to 
acquiesce in the demand that America must call upon 
Spain to change her policy in Cuba. But when those who 
now desire peace joined in, or at any rate made no vigor. 
ous protest against, the demand that Spain should be told 
to mend her ways, war had become almost, if not quite, 
inevitable. Our readers must not mistake our meaning. 
We do not for a moment suggest that the thinking and 
peace-loving people in America should have refused to 
demand a change in the policy of Spain. We hold that 
they were morally justified in taking the opposite course, 
and we trust and believe that in the like circumstances 
our people would bave done as they did. The condition 
of Cuba imposed a duty on the American people, and they 
recognised that duty. But they wanted, naturally enough 
no doubt, to carry out this duty and at the same time avoid 
the horrors and losses of war. Unfortunately, that was 
not possible. When you order a man to stop ill-treating 
a woman or achild, and he refuses, and continues his 
ill-treatment, it is impossible to avoid knocking him down. 
On the other side of the Atlantic, one feels quite as strongly 
that the efforts for peace came too late. The Queen-Regent, 
and those who support her in the desire for peace, should 
have seen three years ago that General Weyler’s policy 
would be certain sooner or later to bring about American 
intervention, and they should have thereupon insisted 
upon its abandonment. Doubtless they were aware of this 
fact, but doubtless also they found that it was quite im- 
possible to adopt any more reasonable policy in Cuba, 
The national pride forbade it. We do not blame the 
Queen, but merely point out that here again the forces 
which have led to war were too strong to be controlled. 
The national spirit of either nation made it adopt a policy 
which was certain to lead to war in the end. The Queen 
might have prevented war had she possessed the power 
to treat Cuba as we treat Canada. But she had not the 
power, and therefore Spain entered on the path which led 
to war. 


We sincerely trust that during the coming war no visible 
section of Englishmen will be foolish enough to fall into 
the error which the Americans have so constantly fallen 
into in regard to ourselves, and will accuse the United 
States of desiring to “grab” this or that possession of 
Spain. No doubt, as in every war, there are parties 
in the United States who will be inflamed by the pro- 
spect of annexations, and who will soon, if not now, 
regard the war from the standpoint of “loot.” That, 
however, whatever may be the momentary and superficial 
appearances—owing, say, to a seizure of the Philippine 
Islands—will not be the real impulse of the American 
people. They are no more landgrabbers than we are. We 
have hitherto passed by all such slanders with contempt, 
and it is now greatly to be hoped that no section of our 
Press, following the bad example of the American news- 
papers, will try to retort with a schoolboy Tu quoque. We 
do not suppose that America will actually annex Cuba, 
though we are inclined to think that in the interests of 
humanity annexation would be far preferable to the 
establishment of any form of independence. The existence 
of a Cuban Republic would be sure to deserve the descrip- 
tion bestowed by Hobbes on savage life,—“ Nasty, brutish, 
and short.” But if America, coerced by circumstances, 
should annex, we trust she will not precipitately admit 
Cuba as two States. It would be far better to place 
the Territory of Cuba under a Federal Commissioner for 
a fixed term of years (say twenty), and not till that time 
had elapsed consider the question of admission into the 
Union. Admission into the Union at once means, in all 
probability, two Senators nominated by the Sugar Trust 
and two bya Tobacco Combine. That is not a result that 
will do any one any good. Material things go very fast 
in America, and ten years will doubtless see Cuba rich and 
populous, but twenty years will be wanted to turn the 
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into capable citizens. But though this is our 
eit is not a we think will probably happen. It is 
far more likely that Cuba will become a Spanish-American 


Republic of the regular type. 





THE INTERNATIONAL EFFECT OF THE WAR. 


T is not very easy to perceive what the international 
I effect of the Spanish-American war will be, but two 
or three points stand out with something like clearness. 
At first, we have no doubt, the world will look on quietly, 
partly because it will be excessively interested, partly 
because it is really uncertain, to a very curious degree, 
whether the United States are as powerful at sea as they 
areonland. There is no doubt as to their wealth, or as to 
their possession of materials for shipbuilding, or as to their 
mechanical skill; but there is doubt, since their mer- 
cantile marine declined, as to their supply of sailors. They 
may not be able, it is supposed on the Continent, to equip 
an overwhelming fleet, though they might build one; and 
if so, a great many occurrences will be possible which are 
not possible now. The world, therefore, will wait, looking 
on, and will be guided a good deal by what it sees. If, 
for instance, as many observers expect, Spain at first wins 
in the struggle—that is, is victorious in the first naval 
battle—and so protracts the contest until America can 
build a new fleet, there will be on the Continent a great 
disposition to help Spain. Germany, Austria, and Russia 
all sympathise with the Monarchical principle, all dislike 
the great Republic, as by its very prosperity inimical to 
Monarchy, and all have grounds for quarrel, more or less 
acute and of long standing. France, too, though not 
Monarchical, is very friendly to Spain, hankers always for 
alliance with her in the Mediterranean, and would greatly 
like to possess Morocco with Spanish consent. Moreover, 
the Continent thirsts for the power of entering Spanish 
America, the feeling being particularly strong in France 
and Germany,—in France because General Grant 
hustled her out of Mexico, in Germany owing to 
her economic situation. Germany is being eaten up by 
her millions, and the Jands which would hold them 
all are closed to preserve American reversionary interests. 
Brazil would hold five German populations, and is protected 
from invasion only by the long shadow which the great 
Republic casts all down the Western Continent. If that 
shadow is lifted, if, that is, it becomes clear that the 
United States is at sea only an ordinary Power with 
which another first-class Power can contend on equal 
terms, Spanish America will be insecure. All our readers 
will remember how, when the Union seemed about to be 
divided, Napoleon rushed for Mexico, and Napoleon had 
no motives half so strong as those which would impel 
William IT. to rush for Brazil, where the German settlers 
alone would furnish him with a reasonably powerful army. 
France wants her bit of Brazil too, very much, and, in 
short, if the prowess of Spain diminished the terror of 
the Western Republic, transmarine ambitions would wake 
up ina very dangerous way. South America, as we have 
often warned Americans, is the great prize of the future, 
a prize terribly attractive to nations without natural 
wealth sufficient to go round, rich, thinly populated, and 
capable of cultivation by white men. A great many new 
problems, and sources of contention, and political objects 
of desire would, we may be certain, be at once presented 

if Spain were to reveal at sea such unexpected strength 
that America could only maintain the Monroe doctrine 
as regards countries to which she had access by land. 


We do not believe Spain will. History is full of sur- 
prises, nobody can say which people will next turn out a 
fighting genius, and we pretend to no minute knowledge 
like that of the naval experts, but we think it safe to say 
that in maritime war the maritime peoples win. American 
naval officers have in them qualities which Spanish naval 
officers have not, and for which mere courage, however 
gallant, is no sufficient substitute, and we think that 
when the two fleets clash in earnest the American 
flag will not be the one to be struck. The fight may 
be a stubborn one, but it will be a fight between a 
brave man with his weapons only, and a brave man also 
With weapons, but clad in an enchanted armour of 
scientific knowledge. The American will have fifty 
devices where the Spaniard has five. If, then, America 
Wins, and clears the seas, two very dangerous situations 
will arise. There will be the Philippines to dispose of. 





A great maritime Power holding the Philippines ought to 
be mistress in the Far East; and which of them is it to 
be? America will be owner of the islands, but she will 
not want to keep them, thus giving hostages to all the 
maritime Empires; and she can hardly invest the 
medley of dark races who obey and massacre the 
parochial curas of the Philippines, with independ- 
ence and self-government. Manilla is not Spanish like 
Porto Rico, but Asiatic, and would be only a new 
Hayti. At the same time, America will not like to 
transfer the Philippines to a non-Christian Power, even if 
it should be ready to offer the forty millions sterling at 
which Japan values the possession; and failing herself, 
Japan, and the Tagals, to whom is she to offer the myriad 
of islands, harbours, and plantations, with their four or 
five millions of copper-coloured people, two millions and a 
half of them nominally Christian? There will be fierce 
biddings for that prize, if we are not mistaken; fierce 
biddings and fierce jealousies among those who bid and 
who are not triumphant. We can hardly imagine any- 
thing which would so excite Russia, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France as the idea that a rival maritime Power 
would for all time be seated on the thousand islands 
included in the word “ Philippines.” Then there would be the 
problem of Spain herself. To avoid the war with America 
would unseat the dynasty, but we question whether to fight 
the war and fail in it will seat the Bourbons firmly. In all 
human probability the dynasty, if defeated, will be cast 
out as inefficient and “unable to protect the national 
honour,” and Spain, which is terribly distressed by a bad 
tenure and a poverty far beyond anything natural to a 
country so rich, will pass through a social as well as 
political revolution. We need not say how such an 
agitation in Spain would disquiet all Europe except 
England, how ambitions as old as the Bourbons would 
wake in France, how the “example” would disturb the 
peasantry of Italy, how frantic the maritime Powers 
would grow over the talk about “the balance of power 
in the Mediterranean.” Spain will emerge, of course, 
probably as a Federal Republic with Catalonian rulers, 
without a Debt, and with a freeholding peasantry, and 
may even commence a new and great career; but we can 
foresee a long vista of troubles in Europe caused by the 
transformation, and by quarrels for the inheritance— 
Morocco—which her fall would leave as a derelict prize. 
No European nation has ever yet died in peace. It is 
all dreams? We question if any Spaniard will say so, 
or will even affect to doubt that defeat will not only be 
a deadly shock to the Monarchy, which is only main- 
tained in order that Spain may be a power, but to what 
in the rest of Europe is described as “svcial order.” The 
relation between landlord and tenant in South Spain is 
as bad as it ever was in Ireland, and half the cultivators 
have passed through the military mill. 


There is one other contingency of which no one 
has yet spoken. Spain is terribly stubborn, and believes 
at sea, as well as on land, in the word “guerilla.” 
Suppose her fleet defeated at sea, and Cuba lost, but her 
two or three hundred privateers afloat. How long will it 
take America to clear the seas of them by seizing all 
coaling stations? Or how long will Europe bear the 
disturbance to trade, the increase of piracy, the harrowing 
stories which always accompany a dreary, drifting, pur- 
poseless, merciless privateers’ war? We all think it 
could not happen, but the ‘Alabama’ was afloat for 
nearly two years, and the Confederacy had not a ton 
of coal outside its own dominion. A naval guerilla war 
would make the waterways of the world decidedly unsafe ; 
and though America does not think so, to compel Madrid 
to yield might be a very long and a very costly process. 
We trust that the experiment will not be made, and tbat 
Spain, if defeated by superior force, will submit with 
dignity, and betake herself to the work which requires 
doing in the Peninsula; but a fierce people of seventeen 
millions may develop powers of resistance, as they did 
in 1808-14, of which professional experts have never 
thought. 





THE BATTLE OF THE ATBARA. 


if is quite clear that we have got another General, and 

of the first class. We are not so foolish as to think 
great things of a soldier merely because he has won a 
successful action. With British troops, and troops led 
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by British officers, that is comparatively easy, for once 
engaged the men are certain to fight well, and, unless very 
badly handled or over-matched, are pretty sure to win. 
‘What makes us confident that we have got a commander 
of great ability and power is not his brilliant success on the 
Atbara, but the way in which Sir Herbert Kitchener got his 
men on to the ground, and previously trained and moulded 
his force for the particular work it had to accomplish. To 
understand properly the Sirdar’s achievement one must go 
back to the campaigns of last year and of the year before 
that. The battle of Firket, the conquest of the Dongola 
Province, the taking of Abu-Hamed, were all necessary to 
the battle of the Atbara, just as next July the battle of the 
Atbara, when looked at in its true perspective, will be 
seen to be merely an act of preparation for the taking of 
Khartoum and the final overthrow of the Khalifa’s power. 
It is by his whele work that the Sirdar must be judged, 
and not by his feat of arms on Good Friday. But, in 
truth, we ought to go further back than the Dongola 
Campaign. The battle of the Atbara may be said to have 
been won on the dusty parade-ground and wide stretches 
of desert round Wady Halfa. There the most important 
portions of the Egyptian Army were stationed, and there 
for two years before the war began the Sirdar had the 
Egyptian troops trained week by week and day by day in 
the whole art of desert warfare. The cantonments at Halfa 
were in truth a great military school in which the cavalry 
and the camel corps, the artillery and the infantry, were per- 
petually being exercised and taught. It was there that 
the pick of the fellaheen conscripts were transformed from 
Bengalees, or something even less military, into some of 
the very smartest troopers to be found in the Empire. 
All competent observers agree that for cavalry work 
it would be difficult to find handier, quicker, or better- 
trained horse-soldiers than the Egyptian troopers. It was 
at Halfa, too, that the camel corps were trained and exer- 
cised, and converted into a fighting force of the very highest 
efficiency. Napoleon’s Egyptian camel corps, and even 
Napier’s camel corps in Scinde and Wolseley’s Niie camel 
corps, seem amateurish, makeshift bodies when compared 
to the Halfa force, a body which could easily beat the 
Bedouin and the Dervishes at desert journeys. Not only are 
the men better and hardier desert riders, but the camels can 
zo faster, travel longer without water, and endure far more 
hardships than the camels of the Khalifa’s army. Care, 
good feeding, and training have improved the camel as 
much as the Egyptian. The Sirdar ever since he took 
command of the Egyptian Army has been equally solicitous 
is to the training of the artillery and the infantry, and they 
have both been worked up to the highest pitch of efficiency. 
The fellaheen have been taught not to break line and run 
back, and the Soudanese blacks not to break line and run 
forward ; for the difficulty is to teach the Egyptian to 
keep steady, and to prevent the Soudanese charging his 
enemy the moment he sees him,—+z.e., relapsing from a 
soldier into a savage. No doubt when the Sirdar took over 
the command of the Egyptian Army he found that an 
enormous deal had been done by his predecessors; but 
though this must not be forgotten, the fact remains 
that for the last eight years the Sirdar has been patiently, 
deliberately, and successfully moulding and using the 
Egyptian Army as an instrument with which to destroy 
the Khalifa. We say “instrument,” but perhaps spear- 
shaft would be the better word; for unless the Home 
Government had supplied the Sirdar with a highly 
tempered steel spear-head in the shape of four British 
battalions, he would not have been able to do what he 
has done so quickly or so well. Unquestionably the 
presence of the British brigade on the Nile has given a sense 
of power and security, and a certainty of hold on the 
situation, which could have been obtained in no other 
way. The Sirdar was fortunate, too, in General Gatacre, 
for that officer used the short time at his command to 
harden and train his brigade for the work they had to do, 
and with very great success. Our officers in former days 
were too apt to look upon the British soldiers in such 
wars as the present as prize bull-dogs who were simply 
to be carted up as near as possible to the enemy, and 
then slipped at him. General Gatacre wisely realised 
that it was part of his duty to teach the British troops 
something of the conditions under which men fight in the 
Desert. As far as he could, he trained them for the work 
before them. The result was that a night march through 
the sand, with an entrenched camp to storm at the end of 


it, did not in the least overtax the energies of the British 
brigade. But though the Sirdar was lucky in his prede 
cessors and in his chief subordinates, the credit for the 
general conduct of the campaign, and especially for the 
strategy, is entirely his. The more this strategy develo 3 
itself, the more simple, and therefore the more masta 
it becomes. One sees, to begin with, how wise it was a 
the Sirdar to occupy Kassala strongly, and to push hig 
posts down the valley of the Atbara. Again, he was most 
wise not to dream of attacking Metemmeh, and in allowing 
Mahmoud to cross the Nile at Shendy without any opposi. 
tion, and, lastly, in occupying so strongly the fort at the 
junction of the two rivers. By these means Sir Herbert 
Kitchener was enabled to secure an engagement on the 
eastern bank of the Nile. When Mahmoud had at last 
massed his forces, and was ready to attack, or be attacked, 
the Sirdar showed great prescience in refusing to attack 
till the exact moment had arrived. What, of course, the 
Sirdar would have greatly preferred, would have been to 
be attacked. But this proving impossible, his object 
became to attack Mahmoud when he was at his weakest, 
It would have been a great mistake to have allowed him 
to wander off into the Desert without a battle. No 
one could tell what trouble he might not have given, 
considering that the seizure of Shendy cut off his retreat 
to Khartoum. At the same time it was a pity to attack 
till hunger and hesitation had produced the maximum of 
demoralisation. It seems to us that the Sirdar chose 
exactly right the moment for attacking. He secured the 
complete destruction of Mahmoud’s army, and yet struck 
him when he was weakest rather than strongest. 

In all probability there now remains nothing between 
the Sirdar and Khartoum. By this we do not mean that 
there will not be a very fierce battle at Khartoum—unless, 
of course, which is possible, the Khalifa is assassinated, 
and the Baggara scatter to Kordofan—but merely that 
the final stand will be made at Khartoum, or rather 
Omdurman, and that no second force like that -of 
Mahmoud will be detached to meet us half-way. The 
Sirdar, therefore, can take his time and concentrate his 
efforts in preparing for the advance on Khartoum. In all 
probability he will adopt the simple plan of advancing by 
water. The railway will be at Berber by June Ist, 
and the water will soon be rising in the river. As soon, 
then, as the flotilla can be completed, we may expect to 
see the final advance begin. When the neighbourhood of 
Khartoum is reached the strategy will become very interest- 
ing. Will the Sirdar attack Omdurman at once by landing 
his force under cover of the gunboats on the west side of 
the river, or will he first occupy the tongue of land at the 
junction of the two Niles on which Khartoum used to 
stand? If he does this, he will be able to use his 
artillery at his leisure to knock Omdurman to pieces. 
But it is not perhaps a journalist’s business to pry into 
these matters of high strategy. We may feel quite sure 
that whatever the Sirdar does will be done patiently, 
carefully, and, above all, strongly. His blows come at 
long intervals, but with terrific force and certainty. 
Our only hope is that the authorities will give him 
plenty of gunboats and plenty of artillery. The battle 
of the Atbara showed the effect of artillery fire. Unless 
we are mistaken, the battle of Omdurman will show it 
still more conclusively. 





THE “YELLOW PERIL” IN A NEW SHAPE. 


HERE is a lesson to be learned from the battle of 
Atbara, which the statesmen of Europe who are 
commencing a long career of struggle and ascendency in 
Asia and Africa will do well to lay to heart. It is clear 
from the records of this battle that European officers can 
make of all Asiatics, except possibly Bengalees, formid- 
able soldiers. Success in that enterprise does not appear 
to be a quality of any one white nation. The English 
have worked on the largest scale, and have been suc- 
cessful with the greatest variety of peoples, charging to 
victory at the head of Central Asians (half Mongol), 
Northern Indians (half Aryans), Southern Indians (half 
Australoids), civilised negroes from Jamaica, and un- 
civilised negroes like Houssas and the Soudanese ; but the 
Russians have made splendid Cossack and Bashkir regi- 
ments, the French have made troops of the Senegalese 
whom they are proud to command, and two Spaniards at 





least, the two Francias, so organised American Indians 
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that they went to death as cheerfully as Zulus ever did 
at Chaka’s command. Nor is the ability to become good 
soldiers confined to any race. The history of the Turks 
is familiar to us all. The ancient Persians defeated 
Roman troops, and the modern Persians conquered India. 
The Chinese under Gordon satisfied him that they sup- 
lied an instrument with which he could change the 
dynasty. We have all seen the Japanese fight, as in the 
capture of Wei-hai-wei. The negroes of America and 
Jamaica, the Houssas, the Senegalese, the Zulus, the 
Malays, are among the best “food for powder” that has 
ever been discovered. And now look at these fellaheen 
horsemen of Sir Herbert Kitchener. They are taken un- 
willingly and by force from among the least warlike 
peasantry on earth; they are taught to ride, drilled, 
armed, and inspired with confidence; and they charge 
through and through the picked warriors of the Desert, 
the Baggara cavalry, who looked on themselves as the 
destined inheritors of the Valley of the Nile. It is 
as if fellaheen had defeated Saracens. If General 
Kitchener had half a million of such men he could 
conquer Africa, and perhaps Southern Asia too, as 
the Arab Generals before him did. That proves, if 
anything ever is proved, that the restless children of 
Japhet need not waste themselves in any great numbers 
on their new work of conquest,—that if they can only 
induce dark men to be drilled for five years they can with 
a few officers make powerful armies. There must be 
white artillery, and as many white regiments as will 
suflice for a head to the spear; but for the rest Asia and 
Africa will themselves provide, as Alexander the Great 
perceived, the means for their own subjugation. It 
follows that the right of disciplining dark or yellow men 
is by far the most formidable right that any white Power 
can demand. The Chinese, for example, are the least 
warlike of mankind, regarding war, indeed, as a ruffianly 
method of settling disputes, unworthy of a civilised and 
polished people; but they are strong, not nervous, and 
capable of living on rice, water, and a little, a very little, 
flesh of any sort, horseflesh included. Give five hundred 
Russian officers a Chinese conscription and ten years, and 
an army might be produced of half a million of drilled 
riflemen which nothing in Asia, not even our white 
garrison in India, would be able to withstand; an army 
carrying no heavy artillery, but Maxims by the hundred, 
and enveloped and protected by such “clouds” of 
cavalry as accompanied the old Tartar armies, which, 
remember, were never stopped by any difficulties of 
commissariat. The “ Yellow Peril” of which the German 
Emperor spoke would then be on us with a vengeance. 
This is no vision of a dreamy journalist. The proposal 
has actually been made at Pekin and has been discussed 
with attention, the great Mandarins dreading Russia, 
but perhaps thinking that the regiments, once made, 
would be at the Imperial command. We trust that the 
concession will not be made even by Pekin; but there is 
no certainty, for Russia has an old acquaintance with this 
mode of exerting “influence,” and when repulsed she 
renews negotiations at inconvenient times. She would 
like even now to command the Bulgarians, whom her 
officers disciplined into excellent troops. Her officers are 
as accustomed to govern Asiatics as we are; and for the 
weapons she will have a road in the Trans-Asiatic railway, 
which can at least carry sufficient. 


There is, too, another way in which the victory of 
Atbara may act as a warning. We all assume that the 
infused quality, whatever it may be, which has turned 
Egyptian fellaheen into troopers who charge successfully 
upon superior numbers of brave horsemen, is derivable 
exclusively from Europeans. If the English officers are 
Withdrawn, we say, the muscles of the force will be again 
relaxed, and it will again be defeated by the Desert men. 
Very likely that is true to-day ; but where is the evidence 
that it must be permanently true? Asia has produced 
great Generals, who were also great organisers. Ibrahim 
Pasha, grandson of the Turkish tobacconist and son of 
Mehemet Ali, led these very fellaheen against Turks, and 
80 defeated them that the Mahommedan world expected 
him to mount the throne of the Khalifs; and, indeed, he 
would have done it but for Lord Palmerston. Hyder Ali, 
once a private soldier, made an army which almost de- 
prived us of Southern India. Runjeet Singh, a small 
official, made an army, no doubt with the aid of soldiers 
of fortune, which was within a hair’s breadth of defeating 





us on the Sutlej, in which case he would have reigned, 
for a time at least, master of India. Menelek, with a 
purely African army, crushed an Italian army of 
twenty-two thousand men. A Japanese of ability, a Tartar 
with the genius of Tchengis for war, even a Chinaman 
with the capacity of Hung Seu-Tseuen, the great 
Taeping leader who was never beaten, might make an 
army countless in numbers, in which every man would 
charge when ordered, as Chaka’s Zulus charged into the 
burning forest. These fellaheen troopers do charge, 
and if they will, it is folly to talk of the “unwar- 
like character” of any race as prohibiting the develop- 
ment of military qualities. We look upon the armies of 
Europe as invincible because they are aided by science ; 
but how often have these armies had to contend with 
guerillas so trained that when cornered they will fight? 
The Spanish armies in Cuba have not made much of that 
work, nor did we find it easy but yesterday in the Hima- 
layas. Suppose the Afridis had thrown up a man like 
Schamyl, who for nine years stood up, an Asiatic followed 
by Asiatics, against the whole power of Russia. Great 
military leaders are a periodic product of Asia, and though 
it may not be in the order of Providence that one should 
appear in the twentieth century, Europe can have no 
guarantee of that. The broad fact proved on the Atbara 
is that Asiatics and Africans, even of the more peaceable 
races, can be trained into fine soldiers, and that the train- 
ing takes comparatively few men, whom nothing prevents 
the Asiatic dynasties from attracting by gold. There are 
hundreds of soldiers of fortune afloat in the world and 
miserable for want of careers or means, and by no means all 
these soldiers are Europeans. The worst damage inflicted 
on us in the Himalayas was probably due to a few hints 
on fighting given by a deserter from our own ranks. Ten 
men competent to the work might change the whole 
character of Chinese, or Indo-Chinese, or Central Asian, 
or Persian warfare, and make the advance of Europe 
indefinitely difficult and slow. 

The application of these remarks is, we think, sufliciently 
clear. In the first place, the offer of any white Power to 
discipline and organise dark troops is a diplomatic step of 
the highest importance, which may be honest or insidious, 
but in either case is sure, if accepted, to produce con- 
sequences of a far-reaching character. In the second 
place, there is no guarantee, if any dark Power produces 
or hires a good soldier, against his creating a formidable 
army. In the third place, we are all too confident by half 
in the ability of Europe to dominate Asia and Africa with 
ease. The white race may be able, probably from its 
possession of scientific knowledge and all means of oceanic 
transport it is able, to conquer Asia and Africa, but it will 
have hard work to do, the time occupied will be very con- 
siderable, and the work may be interrupted from time to 
time by disastrous incidents which will half incline the 
invaders to give it up. 





THE REVIVAL OF THE ZOLA AFFAIR. 


HE Zola affair is not yet over, and, tiresome as it is in 
one way, it is necessary to watch it. It menaces the 
French Republic more than any incident which has occurred 
since Marshal MacMahon resigned the Presidency, for it 
reveals past all doubt that there is a military power in 
France to which the civil power must, in the event of any 
collision, submit almost at discretion. The civil Govern- 
ment of France, it may be taken as certain, did not wish 
the Dreyfus scandal to be prolonged. It is jealous, to 
begin with, for the honour of its Courts, which is sadly 
smirched by the obvious unfairness of the Zola trial, and 
must have welcomed the decree of the Court of Cassation 
quashing the proceedings on the ground of irregularity 
with a sigh of relief. M. Zola had been unfairly treated, 
but he had suffered nothing except a fine in the shape of 
costs, which he is very well able to pay, while the verdict 
declared him guilty of calumny, and so saved the honour 
of the Army. It seemed to them far better to let the 
matter rest, in the full assurance that M. Zola would 
remain quiet, and that in the tumult of the elections 
Dreyfus would be forgotten. So clear was it that this 
was the feeling of the statesmen, that M. Zola made every 
arrangement for a holiday necessary to recruit his ex- 
hausted nerves, and the special correspondents ceased to 
pay attention to his movements or those of his opponents. 
The chiefs of the Army, with the Minister at War at their 
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head, were not, however, contented. They had, it is 
asserted, warned the Court of Cassation not to upset the 
verdict lest the gravest consequences should follow, they 
felt that they were so far visibly beaten by the lawyers, 
and they resolved upon a second trial. The Court of 
Cassation lad declared that the Court-Martial aspersed 
by M. Zola was the only legal prosecutor, and the Ministry 
of War therefore invited that Tribunal to prosecute. 
That is to say, General Billot asked whether its members 
would prosecute, and whether they would at the same time 
demand M. Zola’s expulsion from the Legion of Honour,— 
«bout as clear a hint asa commanding officer ever yet gave 
to a subordinate. The Court-Martial, of course, at once 
followed the Minister’s lead, and M. Zola will be tried 
again, but this time at Versailles, where it is said juries 
are strict, but where the mob of Paris will not be able to 
applaud or to condemn the witnesses. The date fixed is 
May 23rd, just after the elections have been completed, 
and the Judge selected is reported to be the strongest man 
on the bench ; at all events he is not the Judge who heard 
the previous trial. 

It is said that M. Zola will have new evidence to pro- 
duce, Colonel Schwarzkoppen, recently Military Secretary 
of Legation at the German Embassy, and an officer of 
unblemished repute, having told Count Henry Casella, 
also a man of unspotted character, that Major Esterhazy 
had wished him to testify against Dreyfus, and had even 
threatened him with a revolver to compel him to do it. 
That statement, which has not been denied, or even 
questioned, tells heavily, of course, in public opinion 
against Major Esterhazy, and might tell as heavily with 
a jury; but we can hardly believe that, even if literally 
true, it will ever be heard in Court. French Courts are 
Jaxer than our own in the matter of evidence, but they 
can hardly accept hearsay ; they cannot summon Colonel 
Schwarzkoppen, who is in Berlin engaged in professional 
duties; and even if he appeared and repeated his 
story about Major Esterhazy, that does not prove that 
M. Zola did not calumniate the Court-Martial. All that 
it does prove is that he had more reason for his denun- 
ciation than had previously been believed, or in fact than 
he knew,—that he had, in fact, discerned by the eye of 
faith truths which were hidden from the officers of the 
Court-Martial. That is most creditable to him as a man 
of intelligence, but it will hardly justify the language he 
employed while still in ignorance of the facts which have 
subsequently been collected. We should expect, there- 
fore, that the jury would give the same verdict as its 
predecessor, that the sentence would only be a little 
lighter, and that this time it would not be quashed by the 
Court of Cassation. 

The real importance of the incident to foreign readers 
does not, however, consist in the legal guilt or innocence 
of M. Zola, or even in the justice or injustice of the 
punishment inflicted on Captain Dreyfus, but in the 
temper which it shows to exist among the superior officers 
of the French Army. They evidently regard themselves 
as a Separate corporation, distinct from, and even hostile 
to, the civil State. They plead special rights, a separate 
code of honour, a radically different view of the functions 
of Courts. From tirst to last they have maintained that 
they, and they alone, were concerned with the conduct of 
an officer, and that if, after inquiry, a Court-Martial held 
him guilty or innocent, he was guilty or innocent, 
be the evidence what it might. From first to last 
they have declared that to attack this principle was to 
assail their honour, and have manifested an imperious 
disdain of civilian interference. A Court-Martial, they 
maintain, always does justice, and if justice was done, 
the method of doing it is no business of those im- 
pertinent meddlers, the lawyers who rule the State. In 
the trial of Captain Dreyfus they accepted evidence which 
they thought final, and which, for all that appears, may 
have been final, but which he had never seen. In the trial 
of Major Esterhazy they rejected proofs which seemed 
to outsiders conclusive, but which appeared to them- 
selves overborne by the opinion of his superiors. In the 
civil trial of M. Zola they interfered with the procedure, 
they browbeat counsel, they denounced witnesses, they con- 
ducted themselves, in fact, as if a power of revision of the 
proceedings had been vested in their hands. And now 
that the Court of Cassation has intervened they have 
ordered a new trial, not, we imagine, so much out of 
vindictiveness against M. Zola personally, as in mainten- 








Nn. 
ance of their grand principle that if a man asperseg th 
Army he is to be punished, whatever a set of bettifog 
lawyers may say to the contrary. They are, in fact, ag . 
corporation to be above the laws, above the Courts, above 
systems of procedure, above everything, except, possibly 
abstract justice as comprehended and applied by them. 
selves. We do not suppose they are in the least influenced 
by anti-Semite feeling. That is the passion of the mob 
influenced by Socialists, by a section of the country priest. 
hood, and by fanatics, who all over the Continent have 
taken up the idea that Jews are the curse of moder 
civilisation. It is not the passion of the Army. What 
influences the officers is anti-civilian feeling, the pride 
of a military caste, which in every Continental Army 
is steadily cultivated, partly because it tends to preserra 
discipline, and partly because it helps more than any. 
thing else to separate the armed section of the nation 
from the remainder. It is this which in a Republic 
makes the Army dangerous to the Constitution, because it 
makes it permanently suspicious and disdainful of the 
civilians who rule. The soldiers do not expect from 
them regard to their special ideas, and when from any 
cause those ideas are brought in question, suspicion and 
disdain harden into active dislike. There is not a Govern. 
ment on the Continent which does not stand in a certain 
awe of the Army, or which does not occasionally postpone 
its own view of righteous or expedient policy to the 
necessity of conciliating military opinion. In France this 
timidity is peculiarly strong, because there is no King to 
whose personality all officers are loyal, because the officers, 
not being aristocrats, as in Germany and Austria, are 
specially sensitive as to their position in the State, and 
because the Army is under the impression that the 
Government is too little solicitous of glory. It has gone 
on for seven and twenty years building up force fora 
struggle which never comes, during the whole of which 
period “the enemy” has, merely by increase of popula- 
tion, enormously increased his strength. There are grave 
Staff officers in France, we are told, who sincerely 
believe that if a war is not waged with Germany 
before 1903, it never can be waged successfully, 
for the German Army will then be too strong to 
be resisted with any hope. The feeling of the French 
Army is therefore a deep anxiety to the Government, 
and this feeling, there can be no doubt, is increasingly, 
we will not say hostile to the Republic, but doubtful 
whether a Republic thinks with sufficient respect and 
liking of the Army. If it does, why does it allow a pack 
of lawyers to throw doubt on the fairness or the intelli- 
gence of a regular Court-Martial? The Army does not 
interfere with the Courts; why should the Courts inter- 
fere with the Army? Cromwell’s soldiers had very much 
the same feeling about Parliament, and Cromwell’s soldiers 
were not influenced by traditions of centuries, all of them 
on their side. The French Government therefore avoids 
“irritating the Army,” with a submissiveness which it is 
a little saddening to witness, if only because all history 
proves that submissiveness to the armed force always ends 
in that force assuming the leadership in the State. 





OFFERTORIES. 
" HILE these sentences are in reading the... «++ 
churchwardens...... shall receive the alms 


for the poor and other devotions of the people in a decent 
basin.” This is the origin of that mute petition for 
money which may be regarded as one of the chief 
characteristics of Anglican worship. Until a third of the 
present century had passed the only time at which this 
demand was ordinarily made was while these sentences 
“are in reading,’—that is, in a great number of parishes, 
four times a year. On the three great festivals, and 
possibly on one or two other Sundays, the “ decent basin 

made its round of the congregation. To the sober Church- 
men of two generations back the apparition, now 80 
familiar, of a highly ornamented bag ‘“ whenever two or 
three are met together” would have seemed indecorously 
pressing. The cheerfulness of the giver was then kept 
alive by the rarity of the appeals made to him. Now the 
very conception of the cheerful giver has disappeared. It 
makes its perfunctory appearance from time to time 12 
sermons, but, like the assurance that “your prayers are 
more valuable than your alms,” it is there only as 4 
common form. Both phrases, we imagine, will long 
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continue in use, but both have ceased to have any mean- 
ing. The preacher who has just proved to demonstration 
that one wing of such-and-such a hospital must be 
closed unless so many thousand pounds are at once 
forthcoming, has not the slightest expectation that 
the prayers of the congregation will serve the pur- 
pose equally well. The preacher who sets out so forcibly 
the infinite importance of the spirit in which money is 
given, as compared with the actual amount that is 
collected, thinks only of the amount as soon as he gets 
into the vestry. It is a curious speculation how far this 
introduction of ‘‘common-sense” considerations into 
almsgiving has increased or lessened the sums contributed. 
Supposing that the clergy could honestly return to an 
older attitude—could once more set prayers above alms 
and sincerely deprecate any gifts that come “ grudgingly 
or of necessity ”—would the aggregate collection be larger 
or smaller? Certainly that remarkable man who died the 
other day, George Miller, had a different view of how 
ecclesiastical institutions are best supported. After 
every possible deduction has been made for the advertise- 
ment which publicity came in time to give to his system, 
the history of his orphanage will remain an extraordinary 
testimony to the success of a method very far removed 
from those with which we are familiar. 

Taking facts as we find them, the “ offertory” has 
come to be regarded as one of the chief agents in ecclesias- 
tical finance. It is founded, of course, on an essentially 
low estimate of the amount of thought and pains that 
the ordinary worshipper will give to the distribution 
of the money he spends in charity. In theory he 
gives what he holds to be a proper proportion of 
his income to the objects which most interest him. 
Almsgiving is a duty for every one, but each man 
may choose for himself into what channels his alms 
shall be directed. In practice, however, the channels have 
to a large extent to be chosen for him. He goes to church 
in contented ignorance of the end to which the contents 
of the bag will be devoted. It is enough for him to know 
that the bag will be there to receive his donation, and 
that, if he takes the trouble to listen to the notices given 
out before the collection begins, he will also know what 
becomes of it when the bag is emptied. We suspect, 
however, that in the majority of cases the donation is 
really made to the bag and to nothing else. There has 
grown up a custom of not letting it go by without proper 
recognition, which to many people stands in the place of 
a law never to be disobeyed unless a diligent search 
through every pocket has satisfied them that obedience 
is impossible. They suppose themselves to be con- 
tributing to this or that society or object ; they are really 
contributing them to the bag. If the idol were not 
carried about in procession their money would remain in 
their pockets. They would listen to the most stirring 
appeals, but their subscriptions would remain unpaid. 
The labour of discovering the real name of the society, 
and the proper address of the treasurer, would be too 
much for them. But the bag is the universal repre- 
sentation of charity; it stands for every good object that 
needs support, and is expected, without further thought 
or investigation, to convey the contributions of thousands 
of congregations to the right quarter. 

There is no record, we believe, by what precise process 
the “decent basin” of the Prayer-book became a bag. 
That when the change had been made in one instance, it 
should be made in almost every other, was natural enough. 
However heavily the provision of the “decent basin” may 
have taxed the liberality of the parishioners, once pro- 
vided it was provided practically for ever. It had no 
recurrent interests attaching to it. It did not easily lend 
itself to variation with the ccclesiastical seasons. Plain 
as it might be to start with, it was not easy for the 
devoutest of ladies to do anything to ornament it. Bags, 

on the other hand, can be as various in colours as Joseph’s 
coat. They can be changed as ecclesiastical custom 
demands or individual fancy suggests. They can be 
embroidered so long as an inch of the material remains 
visible. One would like to know, however, what have been 
the financial results which have followed from the change, 
and how far they have corresponded to the expectations of 
its authors. It is difficult not to suspect that if the thing 
had to be done over again it would never be done at all. 
Is it likely that the bag is as productive as the metal 
soup-plate which ordinarily did duty for the “decent 








basin”? We can hardly believe it. To the plate the 
contribution is made in public. You can see, if you are 
watchful, what has been the gift of your next neigh- 
bour on the one side, you know that your own 
offering is watched with equal curiosity by your 
next neighbour on the other side. It is not in 
human nature that this knowledge should exert no in- 
fluence on its possessors, that the great decision whether 
to give sixpence, or a shilling, or half a crown shall not ba 
determined to some extent by regard to what others have 
done, and to what others will think of what you are doing. 
All this disappeared with the plate. As all worshippers 
“equal are within the Church’s gate,” so all contributions 
equal are within the offertory bag. In rare cases, indeed, 
the bag may be supposed to have evoked new forms of 
liberality. There are a few probably who would dislike 
the seeming ostentation of putting a cheque into a plate, 
and, so far as we know, the custom of presenting buttons 
in lieu of coins came into vogue with the introduction of 
bags. But the first practice is too seldom resorted to to 
make any special provision for it necessary, while the 
second hardly merits encouragement. 


When we remember the large sums—large, that is to 
say, in the aggregate—which are raised in this way, it is 
difficult not to wish that a different system could be 
introduced into the collection of the money. It cannot 
contribute to intelligent almsgiving—and almsgiving as 
much as anything else ought to be done “ with the under- 
standing ”’—to have these perpetual collections going on 
at pretty well every service, and for the most part with 
no specific object, and, consequently, with no conscious- 
ness on the part of those who contribute of the 
use to which their gifts are to be put. The “ offer- 
tory” has somehow come to be invested with a false 
sacredness,—as though sixpence put into a bag had 
a character which is not shared by sixpence given to the 
same object in another way. The consequence is that a 
kind of importunity goes on in church—at any rate in 
some churches—which, to our mind, is in the highest 
degree objectionable. People who shudder at the notion 
of a pew-rent are not in the least shocked by the insertion 
of a virtual demand for money into every service. Nothing 
is more unsafe than to assign the causes which keep the 
poor away from church, but they must be made of very 
exceptional material if one of them be not their dislike to 
this identification of worship and payment. In pew- 
rented churches they have at least the “free seats” into 
which they can go without being asked for money which 
they do not wish or cannot afford to give, whereas in many 
so-called free churches they cannot find a place in which 
there is not a notice confronting them that they are 
expected to give liberally to church expenses, —@ 
notice which is explained and accentuated during the 
closing hymn by the appearance of the bearer of the 
bag. Nor has the system even the merit of answering 
financially. Those who allow the bag to pass them may 
be few, but those who put very little into it are many. 
A far better method of raising the money wanted for 
church expenses would be to tell the congregation plainly 
how much such-and-such things cost, and to let them see 
for themselves, by an inspection of the subscription list, 
how much is already provided, and how much remains to 
be got in. Where money is spent on what may be called 
ecclesiastical luxuries, it is only fair that the congregation 
should be left to determine for themselves whether, and 
to what extent, they will have them. With provision thus 
made on whatever scale the congregation wished, the need 
for taxing the casual attendants at church would disappear. 








THE SPANISH TEMPERAMENT. 

WO qualities, and only two, certainly differentiate 
Spaniards from the other Southern races of Europe, 

but they are qualities displayed in such excess that they 
appear to constitute an entirely separate national character, 
which in hundreds of years has never changed either in fact 
or in the impression which it makes upon the remainder of 
mankind. One of these qualities is a peculiar kind of pride, 
and the other is a steely callousness. Spaniards are about as 
brave as the other Latin races,—that is, they are perfectly 
brave, with a certain liability to panic, and a reluctance to go 
on when victory seems not to be attainable. They were sap- 
posed in their best period to be braver than Frenchmen or 
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Italians, and their picked adventurers certainly showed in the 
New World audacity of a really wonderful kind, an audacity, 
in fact, to which odds made no difference, and which sug- 
gested that they thought themselves specially favoured of 
heaven ; but we do not know that their history quite confirms 
this claim. The Romans defeated them, and the Moors 
defeated them, and in their long conflict with France they 
never obtained any serious or permanent advantage. They 
did not succeed against the men of the Low Countries, they 
were defeated by British sailors, and they did not triumph in 
theirstruggle in Mexico against inferior numbers of Americans. 
That they are brave is certain, and they are probably more 
self-confident than either Frenchmen or Italians; but we 
should not describe their courage as differentiating them 
from any other people of Southern Europe. We do not know 
that they are more revengeful, though they attribute that 
quality to themselves, and owing to the absence of good 
legislation, rely for vengeance more on their own efforts ; 
nor are they in reality more passionate. They stab as readily 
as Italians, but not more readily, and though they assassi- 
nate more often than Frenchmen, it must be remembered 
that Frenchmen have lived for ages under much more 
effective laws. The Highlander of Great Britain is to-day 
hardly ever an assassin, but he used to stick his foe with a 
knife which he called a dirk very readily indeed. The 
Spaniard, again, is supposed to be specially superstitious; but 
we fancy some at least of that idea concerning him arises 
from the fact that his superstition takes the direction usually 
of strong Catholicism. Those who really understand either 
Frenchmen or Italians do not think them free from supersti- 
tion, though in both instances the quality is found combined 
with a great disposition to irreligion, sceptical irreligion 
among Frenchmen, secularist or pagan irreligion among 
Italians. As to truthfulness, there is not much to choose 
between the races, though they speak truth, or neglect truth, 
upon somewhat different impulses. The Frenchman has a 
mathematical side to his head, rarely lies to himself, and tells 
the truth whenever it is obviously inexpedient, in the sense of 
being contrary to utility, to tell lies. The Spaniard tells the 
truth whenever the contrary would seem to himself to be dis- 
creditable, and therefore tells it or declines to tell it at un- 
expected moments and in ways that surprise the Northerner; 
while the Italian tells it whenever it will not roughen a path 
which he thinks it his clear business to make smooth. He 
will utter a falsehood for your comfort as readily as for his 
own, a thing which the Frenchman never does unless he has 
an epigram to be delivered of, and the Spaniard very seldom. 
The Spaniard, too, must have somewhere in him a keen 
artistic sense. His language and the way he uses it show 
that, as well as the things he has built and the pictures 
he has painted. His is perhaps the most beautful archi- 
tecture in Europe, and even in the New World, where he was 
in a hurry, nothing that he built has the want of charm and 
picturesqueness which distinguishes everything built on that 
continent by the Anglo-Saxon. In literature he is as great a 
humotrist as the Frenchman, though his humour is more 
sardonic; he has the capacity of being a great dramatist; and 
in all graver productions, as in all public utterances, he has 
a special gift for a rather full-mouthed eloquence. The 
ignorance of the three peoples is about equal, though the 
Frenchman’s seems the less because he wants to know what- 
ever he thinks pays him in any way; and there is no great 
difference in their habit of economy. Perhaps the Spaniard 
carries it farthest because he is so indifferent to the quality 
of his food; but a capacity for continuous self-denial dis- 
tinguishes all three, though as they are not equally in- 
dustrious the capacity enriches the Frenchman, while it 
leaves the Italian poor and the Spaniard almost a beggar. 


It is his quality of pride which distinguishes the Spaniard 
alike from the Italian and the Frenchman. A personal 
dignity, quite apart from mere vanity, appears to be as 
essential to him as freedom to the Anglo-Saxon or order to 
the German. This feeling shows itself in his dress, in his 
bearing, in his language, in all his acts, public and private. 
He cannot cringe, he cannot brook a slight, he cannot sup- 
press himself when self-effacement would be convenient. He 
must be acknowledged as gentleman on all occasions, as the 
condition without which business cannot be done, and he 
usually adds to the word gentleman the word Spaniard. He 


ic 
anything. Our own Highlander has precisely the same 
quality in the same degree, and till a very recent Period 
he also dressed the part. There is something very im. 
pressive about this feeling, particularly when it leads, ag i 
often does, to the endurance of immense risks, and it is 
a little perplexing to know from what root it ultimately 
springs. It is a matter of race, say some; but there ig no 
kinship of race between the Highlander, who is Celt, a little 
crossed with Norseman, and the Iberian, who comes probably 
from the same stock as the Mongol—it remains pure in 
Biscay—deeply crossed with the Visigoth and with a trace, 
varying in quantity in each province, of Semitic blood. It ig 
his history, say others; but though the Spaniard has a great 
history, we do not know that it is greater than that of the 
Frenchman or the Englishman, while it is not so great as that 
of the Italian. It does not come from pride of pedigree, for 
the common Spaniard does not know his pedigree any more 
than his rival in any other nation ; and it does not come from 
pride of career, for he shows it just as much, perhaps more, 
if he has done nothing but loaf. Our own theory is that it 
springs from soldiership; that the Spaniard, like the High. 
lander, after fighting perpetually for centuries past, has got 
the soldier characteristics fairly into his blood,—the love of 
appearing dignified, the tendency to indolence when off daty, 
the instinctive touchiness about grade, the personal pride ag 
of the man who faces death while other men only live. (er. 
tainly the Spaniard has it, and it makes him on occasion 
one of the most to be respected, and on occasion one of the 
most irrational, of God’s creatures. He seems when hig 
pride is moved to act on emotion merely, and will put 
aside the greatest temptation, or act with the greatest 
folly, according to the provocation. It is, we believe, of 
his pride, united to his other and worse quality, callousness, 
that the Spaniard’s reputation for cruelty, which has run down 
through all the ages, has been born. It may be doubted if 
he hurts anybody for the sake of hurting, though he hag not 
the general European idea of the value of human life—neither 
had the Roman—but he regards any rebel as one who has 
insulted him, and who must be chastised until he is obedient 
again. He will utterly crush, to his own injary very often, 
rather than not be master, and acknowledged master. The 
feeling seems to be entirely independent alike of race and 
colour. During the terrible wars of independence in South 
America, the true history of which has never been written, the 
Spaniard treated rebel Spaniards just as he treated “ Indians” 
at the time of the conquest,—that is, he, whenever that 
seemed the only way, slaughtered them out without mercy. 
He does the same to-day in Cuba, and from the same motive. 
He must, however, be callous as well as proud, or he could 
not let women and children die of want, or exult in 
the risk to human life, which is, after all apologies have 
been made, the true source of excitement in a bull-fight. 
That callousness may be the result, as it was in the Roman, 
of centuries of battle, or it may be a survival from his original 
forefathers, who it seems almost certain descended from some 
tribe akin in language and characteristics to the Mongol, the 
race in which, of all the greater divisions of the human family, 
the sentiment of pity is most weak. Even a negro feels more 
for the suffering than a Tartar or a Chinese. 


To complete our appreciation of a character which, with all 
its faults, evokes sympathy for a certain underlying nobleness 
that on unexpected occasions becomes a motive force, we 
must add that the Spaniard, brave, proud, and self-dominating 
as he is, has some hidden root of inefficiency. He never quite 
succeeds. With every requisite for a great Army he has 
never yet made one that permanently conquered. He has 
never succeeded in keeping Portugal, which is almost indis- 
pensable to his safety. His ships, often splendidly fought, have 
never wona great engagement. He has never made a Govern- 
ment which contented him, and with every wish for wealth 
and a magnificent estate he has remained poor. He does not 
wrestle vigorously with his modern difficulties, such as tenure, 
and the continuous emptiness of his Exchequer, and, in fact, 
to be brief, does not succeed in realising his wishes. Some- 
thing, in fact, prevents his applying his strength, which is 
great, in the right direction, and so he falls back exhausted, 
leaving the evil unremoved or the blessing unattained. What 
the cause of that futility, which has reappeared throughout 
the whole course of his domestic history, can possibly be 
must be left to himself to discover. He himself is aware of 
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it, and suggests as the cause, with a demure smile, that heaven 
js envious of Spain. He will grow serious on the subject one 
day, and when he does there will be a revolution in Spain 
such as the world never saw, and perhaps a career for Spain 
such as shall once for ail make her irritable pride serene. 


- 





THE LOCAL PAPER. 


HEN a wise man goes to stay in the country he asks 
for the local paper. He knows that there, as no- 
where else, he will obtain a knowledge of men and things, 
or rather of British men and British things. We can easily 
understand a historian of his own age exclaiming “ Let 
who will read the Parliamentary debates as long as I can get 
the local paper.” The London daily papers, and even the 
great provineial dailies, are far too full of the dread 
abstractions of la haute politique to care what is being done 
by the mere man in the street. It is only when we come to 
the local paper that we can feel the real pulse of the nation. 
For the man who knows how to read and where, the heart of 
the local paper still beats against its side. It is there that 
we can learn what makes an Englishman happy and keeps him 
so, what ruins cities or runs up the rates. The London daily 
paper tells one what a set of highly cultivated gentlemen at 
large salaries, sitting in luxurious offtces in Fleet Street, 
think about the affairs of nations and the ways of life. The 
local paper tells us, if not directly yet inferentially, how the 
ordinary man thinks, moves, speaks, and has his being. 
In the reports of rural vestries, inquests, meetings of 
creditors, and cricket or Ancient Order of Dromedaries’ 
dinners, we see the plain English citizen in his habit 
as he lives—can “learn his great language and catch 
his clear accent;” and if we like, ‘make him our pattern 
to live and to die.” There is no better way of seeing life 
steadily and seeing it whole than to read down the columns 
of “District News.” There we hear how, while Peddlington 
was having a penny-reading with ‘ the village Christy Minstrel 
troop harmoniously disposed between the Vicar and the local 
Baptist Minister,—the Chairman of the Burial Board pre- 
siding at the harmonium as accompanist,’ Great Hatcham 
was experiencing ‘a mysterious affair in connection with the 
late Churchwarden,’ and Snodley-on-the-Hill was in the throes 
of ‘a tragic contretemps between two ladies, of whom one now 
lies inthe Cottage Hospital, while the survivor has disappeared 
in spite of a warrant having been issued at the initiative of 
P.C. Gubbins, whose promptness and vigilance during the 
whole affair has been much commented on.’ It wants, indeed, 
but a very little practice to get the habit of drawing from the 
local paper a whole series of village and country-town 
portraits, so exactly, if so unconsciously, are they transferred 
to its pages by the local reporters. 

If any proof were wanted of the fact that the local paper 
really shows the true England and the true Englishman, it is 
to be found in the extraordinary resemblance between Shake- 
speare and any small country journal. The remark may seem 
strange and difficult to justify, but we speak advisedly. On 
every page of the local paper we find something which reminds | 
us of Dogberry and Verges, Justice Shallow, Goodman Dull, 
Launce, and a host of other hard-headed countrymen. Of 
course, Dogberry and Dull now wear broadcloth instead of 
medieval gowns or clumsy doublet and hose, but in the local 
paper they are drawn to the life. Shakespeare, as Mr. Bagehot 
points out in his delightful essay, knew well, and had the pro- 
foundest possible sympathy for, the plain man. He did not 
merely mock him, but rather presented him to our eyes with a 
laugh, which gives more than half our sympathy to the side of 





the plain man. It is as if the poet said : ‘ Yes, we will laugh, 
for laughter is good, but remember that this same “ Goodman 
Dall” is a far better fellow in reality than all these princelings 
and poets and fribbles.’ Shakespeare knew, in fact, that | 
life was more than literature, more really interesting, as also 
more permanent and more satisfying. When one reads the | 
report in the local paper of how Mr. Perrywinkle Jones lectured 
in the Peddlington Town Hall on “ The Theory of Austhetics,” 
*the Mayor in the chair,’ and how the Mayor moved the vote 
of thanks to the lecturer ‘ without a speech,’ one is irresistibly 


reminded of the immortal conversation in Love's Lubour Lost : 
Kg Holofernes. Via, Goodman Dull, thou hast spoken no word all 
this while. 


* Dull. Nor understood none either, sir,” 


There never yet was an inquest fully reported in a local paper 
which did not contain whole “chunks” of Dogberry. Again, if 
by chance the squire’s speech at a flower-show is reported by an 
amateur—i.e., well and truly, and not altered and toned down 
by the professional shorthand writer—we feel ourselves at once 
in the presence of Justice Shallow and all his reminiscences. 
When, again, the local paper gives us a really verbatim 
report of a speech made by a Radical stump-orator, how 
strong an echo do we get of the great political argument in 
Henry VI. Take the following. It is a little simpler and 
cruder than what we hear to-day, but otherwise the sentiment 
and the logic are the same :— 

“Geo. I tell thee, Jack Cade the clothier means to dress the 
Commonwealth, and turn it, and set a new nap on it. 

John. So he had need, for ’tis threadbare. Well, I say it was 
never a merry world in England since gentlemen came up. 

Geo. O miserable age! Virtue is not regarded in handycrafts- 
men. 

John. The nobility think scorn to go in leather aprons. 

Geo. Nay more: the king’s council are no good workmen. 

John. True; and yet it is said, Labour in thy vocation; which 
is as much as to say, as let the magistrates be labouring men, and 
therefore should we be magistrates. 

Geo. ‘Thou hast hit it, for there is no better sign of a brave 
mind than a hard hand.” 


Take, again, the confused arguments as to men’s rights, and 
as to the proper kind of testimony for proving this or that, 
which so often crop up in the correspondence columns of the 
local paper. Shakespeare had them in black and white long 
before the Claimant set so many good people arguing that 
whether he was Orton or Tichborne, or whoever he was, he 
ought not to be kept out of hisrights. Look at the argument 
between Stafford and Cade in Henry VI. The way in which 
the old saw and the bricks in the chimney are taken as proofs 
breathes the very spirit of the correspondence one often sees 
in the local paper :— 
“ Stafford. Ay, sir. 
Cade. By her he had two children at one birth. 
Stag. That’s false. 
Cade. Ay, there’s the question ; but, I say, ’tis true; 
The elder of them, being put to nurse, 
Was by a beggar-woman stol’n away : 
And, ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
Became a bricklayer, when he came to age ; 
His son am I; deny it, if you can. 
Dick. Nay, ’tis too true ; thereforo he shall be king. 
Smith. Sir, he made a ehimney in my father’s house, and the 
bricks are alive at this day to testify it; therefore, deny it not.” 


In addition to showing us men and things as they really 
are, or seem to be, to the mass of Englishmen, the local paper 
lets us see what are the subjects which really interest the 
world at large. There we can see what Smith, Jones, and 
Brown really like to hear about,—for remember it is the local 
paper which is thumbed and hoarded and read, and not the 
London daily with its tedious high politics and mountains of 
foreign news. Practically, the local news is ali Court Circular, 
though not, of course, the Court Circular of the Queen, but 
of our true Sovereign, the Democracy. The local paper 
chronicles his doings in the village and in the town with 
perfect accuracy. But after all, though, like Dogberry, the 
British Democracy can be “as tedious as a King,” he is an 
excellent Sovereign. He is sane and wholesome, if a little 
muddleheaded, and even when he is most garrulous there is a 
latent shrewdness in his malapropian talk which is quite de- 
lightful. In conclusion, we would strongly advise our readers 
to study specially next week’s local paper, for it will contain 
the reports of the Easter Vestries,—meetings at which, 
throughout the country, Dogberry and Verges hold high 
carnival, and Goodman Dull and Jastice Shallow are not 
merely as tedious as Kings, but as long-winded as Presidents 
and Premiers. There they may find things even more quaint 
and amusing than the last two flowers cuiled by the present 
writer,—one the headline “ Drainage Scheme Looming,” and 
the other the solemn announcement that “the New Barial 
Ground is in excellent condition,”—an invitation to the grave 
which is almost too attractive. 





WILD FOWL IN HOLKHAM MARSHES. 
CORRESPONDENT writing in last week’s Speefator 
“X gives some account of the habits of the Canada 
geese in Manitoba. At the present moment som: fifty pairs 
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of these geese, which he justly calls the finest of the species, 
are nesting in a perfectly wild condition in the sandhills 
and marshes of Holkham on the north Norfolk shore. This 
zreat reclamation, lying between the arable land and the sand- 
hills which bar out the North Sea, forms a vast annexe and 
breeding-ground for the wild fowl on Lord Leicester's 
sanctuary on Holkham Lake, and whether viewed as an 
instance of land won from the sea, or as illustrating the 
results of care and knowledge in protecting more rare and 
interesting birds than are to be found on any similar area, 
even in Norfolk, the Holkham “ meal marshes” are unique. 
The contrast between the natural sandhills and the tn- 
reclaimed meal marshes on the east of Wel!s Harbour, and 
the reclaimed marshes and planted sandhills to the west, is 
one of the most striking instances of the power of man 
to alter the course of Nature visible in England. To the 
east are the hills of blown sand, washed on the north by the 
shallow sea, and holding between their shell-set and shingle- 
banked bases and the distant land the natural salt-marshes 
of the Norfolk shore. The vegetation is wholly marine,—sea- 
lavender, glass-wort, crab-grass, suceda, and vast beds of 
bastard samphire. The sandhills shift with every wind, the 
marsh tides drown the land from month to wontb, and the 
whole area is a wild, though pleasing desert, where wind, 
sand, and earth-laden sea work their wil], and the 
sea-birds nest. West of the harbour the “ Holkham 
meals” were simply an extension of this wild tract 
of sand and marsh. Now every inch of the surface 
has undergone a change so complete, and so beaatiful 
of its kind, that were not the author and egents in the work 
still living it would be difficult to credit the recorded fact that 
Holkham meals were a replica of these arid sandhills and tide- 
drowned moorlands of the sea. The hills of drifting sand are 
a scented forest of pines, the shingle-banks and shell-beaches, 
left in layers on their inner side when the marsh tides rushed 
up between the dunes and the land, are fmooth Jawns 
of turf just studded with old sea-shells, the creeks where 
the fishers drew their nets for mullet and shot wild 
duck are land-loocked pools fringed with feathery reeds. 
The great flat marsh, once purple with sea-lavender and 
samphire, is firm turf, a green plain renning for miles 
between the sandhills and the Holkham woods, covered with 
rich pasture, grazed by fat cattle, but othcrwise rigorously 
protected for the sole enjoyment of a mixed end contented 
population of Canada geese, mallards, tcal, pheasants, 
partridges, herons, sheldrakes, lapwings, redshanks, water- 
hens, dabchicks, and small land birds; while the autumn adds 
to their number some thousand wild geese, and flights of 
widgeon and golden plover. Hares also swarm, alike in the 
sandhills among the pines, and on the flat meadows of the 
marsh, 


On warm spring days, such as those which ushered in 
Easter week, the whole bird population of this delectable 
land is perfectly tame, and busy nesting, pairing, and feeding 
among the pools, pastures, reed-beds, pines, and dykes. 
Between the pines and the flats runs a wide avenue 
of smooth turf, edged by a screen of rceds and minor 
trees, whence the birds in the sanctuary may be watched 
without disturbing the serenity even of 2 nesting Canada 
goose. These are the most conspicuous birds upon the 
marsh. Whether on the wing flying high over Holk- 
ham Church from the lake and sioking downwards 
as they skim the levels, or standing sentinels near their 
nests, or feeding on the grasses, they are seen and heard from 
end toend of the “ meals.” Their nests are made in the sand- 
hills, whence they bring their young, eometimes from a dis- 
tance of at least two miles, across the dykes and the road, and 
by some means over the park wall to Holkham Lake. Close 
to the pine fringe near Holkham Bay a pair of these 
geese, a cock pheasant, two pairs of mallards, and a 
brace of hares were all seen feeding within an area of 
forty yards square, and at intervals throughout the whole 
level the big geese, hares, partridges, and mallards were 
dotted in pairs. Towards sunset the birds issue from 
the covers, the sandhills, the lake, the dykes, and reed- 
beds, until the whole of some twelve hundred acres of marsh 
seem literally alive with fowl and game. Mallards and dacks 
in pairs circle overhead, the geese are incessantly calling and 
flying, cock pheasants stroll out from the pines or fly down like 
@escending parachutes from the woods into the marsh. 








Near the sandhills is a pool called “Jacob’s Rest.” On 
this, at the time of our last visit, were eleven pairs of 
sheldrakes, in the most brilliant spring plamage of black, 
white, and chestnut brown. As the sun shines on them thege 
big ducks look as if painted in bands of black, white, and req. 
it is difficult to realise that they are not some foreign impor. 
tation, but wild English sea-fowl. Beyond the sheldrakes 
a pair of Canada geese, black-necked and white-faced, 
almost as large as swans, were keeping guard close to their 
nest in some tassocks, while dabchicks and moorhens swam 
out from, and into, the reeds. A dog sent into the water 
makes a capital decoy for the sheldrakes. As the dog swims 
the sheldrakes swim angrily after him, and the whole fleet 
will follow him to within a few yards of the place where the 
visitor is standing. A few yards’ walk over the sandhillg 
from this “ peace-pool” of the meal-marsh lie the sandbank 
and the “Scaup Beacon” where the crew of Wells coastguard 
were drowned when rowing out after dark into the North 
Sea to reach H.M.S.‘ Alarm.’ The racing tide which rushes 
up at eight knots an hour past the point makes itself felt even 
within the sandhill barrier. When the flood is high little 
fountains of water rise in “ Jacob’s Rest” from miniature 
volcanoes of sand. These waters are forced up by the pressure 
of the tide, which makes itself felt in spite of distance and the 
enormous superincumbent mass of the sandhills and embank. 
ments. Green plovers and redshanks nest on the tussocky 
ground beyond this pool, but the eggs of the latter were 
undiscoverable. In spite of protection in the breeding seagon, 
their numbers are decreasing. So also is the harvest of green 
plovers’ eggs, though during the winter these birds haunt the 
marsh in thousands. 


A movement towards the edge of the pool disturbed its 
population, the varying species of which disappeared each in 
its own fashion. The sheldrakes rose in pairs, and after 
circling round the water, mounted high and flew with out. 
stretched necks to the sea. The dabchicks dived and 
disappeared, the moorhens ran into the reeds, and ‘the 
two Canada geese, after loud remonstrances, culminating in 
a bellow like that of an angry bull, stretched their necks, 
beat their wings, and, gradually rising, ran swiftly on the 
surface of the water, using both wings and feet until fairly 
launched, when they flew in a straight, undeviating line uatil 
lost to sight in the mirage and shimmer of the flats. Except 
the sheldrakes and the redshanks, all the shore-fowl which 
bred on this ground in its original condition have left it, and 
now nest on the natural sandhills across the harbour. These 
are the terns, the lesser terns, and the ringed plover. Their 
place has been taken by such thorough land-birds as the 
partridge and the pheasant. Numbers of pairs of partridges 
come in to bask and dust by the avenue of turf that 
runs on the sheltered side of the sandhills. Pair after 
pair whirrs up and twists over the pines as if about to fly 
to Norway, and the cock pheasants actually walk down to 
the edge of the sea and leave their tracks upon the sand. 
When the sun shines hot and the myriads of pine-cones are 
cracking and splitting and dropping their seeds with a rattle 
like distant musketry, the whole scene and its setting 
suggest not the North Sea shore, but some sheltered 
bight on the Solent shore, with a borrowed scent of 
Bournemouth pines. The species mainly planted are the 
Corsican and pinus maritima; but the land-birds have 
supplemented the artificial planting by bringing to the 
“hills” the seeds of a great number of other trees. Willows 
grow freely, and at the time of writing are full of blossom, 
and the blossom covered with grey-banded humble-bees,— 
bees and blossom and tree where the tide ran, and shrimps 
jumped in the shallows. Honeysuckle runs in wild profusion 
among the pine-roots, and polypody fern is now coming up 
where the horned poppy used to grow. Whitethorns with 
promise of blossom, blackthorns in full flower, furze, broom, 
and alder all flourish, planted by birds. Sheltered by this 
vegetation, there is safe nesting ground for the whole bird- 
population—wild duck, geese, and teal—of Holkham Lake, and 
it would be reasonable to expect that their numbers would 
increase almost without limit. Some natural law seems to 
check this expansion. The owner of the lake, who has con- 
ducted this experiment on a scale not paralleled elsewhere, 
inclines to the belief that the numbers of the wild fowl there are 
less than formerly, and that the results of complete immunity 
from the gun during the winter, as well as during the 
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breeding season, are somewhat disappointing. Wild fowl are 


very long-lived birds. It is known, for instance, that gannets 
will live for forty years. We may suppose that a pair of 
mallards might live to be fourteen or fifteen years old. In 
that case they might not only cease to produce young, but 
might also drive away other and fertile ducks, and the home- 
bred stock may consequently deteriorate from their survival, 
result constantly noted where grouse or partridges are never 


shot. 








LETTERS TO TIE EDITOR. 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” | 


S1r,—What seems to me most important in the new develop- 
ments of the last few weeks is the rapid growth of fnendly 
feeling towards England. Formerly, if one spoke of any 
future union, any pulling together in any kind of harness, 
he might count on impatience in his hearer or superior 
references to the Millennium. But broach the subject to 
four men now as you find them, ard probably two or three 
will entertain it favourably. You are likely to get a fair and 
thoughtful hearing from all. Surely this is rapid progress, 
and very encouraging to one who has long felt that the 
recementing in some form of the English-speaking peoples 
will be for a century or two at least the dominating fact in 
the world’s history. 


When one thinks of it! This evening’s newspaper 
gives the tutal number of men in the United States 
liable to military duty as more than ten millions. We know 
the supreme strength of the British Navy and the endless 
resources of her merchant marine. United, however loosely, 
it certainly seems that they would have no sound excuse 
for enduring any serious wrong, or tolerating any of those 
flagrant wholesale crimes against humanity which have dis- 
graced civilisation and Christianity during the present decade. 
Another thing I note, far more special and passing. This is 
the downright refusal of our people to entertain the idea of 
money indemnity in the case of the ‘Maine.’ It amounts to 
abhorrence. For the mere ironwork and machinery they 
wight take it; no one cares enough about the matter to 
mention that. For the two hundred and sixty-eight murdered 
seamen they want simply the execution of the murderers. 
This feeling goes a long way beyond what I saw or foresaw 
when I wrote the letter published in your issue of March 19th. 
Since the publication of the official report they consider the 
question of crime as finally settled. They will never consent 
to submit to arbitration anything which they regard as so 
certain and palpable. Nor do they share President McKinley’s 
optimistic views of Spanish justice, after witnessing its 
ghastly work on women and children, whose spectral photo- 
graphs—haunting things!—are in the shop windows all up 
amd down our streets. If there were no other issue involved, 
I think the countrymen of the dead sailors would steadfastly 
push their demand for justice quite over the verge of war. 


But the larger issue of Cuba remains at the front; and the 
movements of the Spanish fleets, with the advance of the 
season, may precipitate hostilities within a few days. Con- 
gress, as you know, practically has given the President a very 
little time for his experiments in diplomacy. They will act 
over him or through him; and that action will recognise and 
uphold the independence of Cuba, with notice to quit promptly 
served on the Spanish forces. Adroit manceuvring or vigorous 
beseeching may obtain a respite. Possibly even yet all these 
matters may be tided over until autumn; but it does not now 
seem at all likely. Whether it come in months or weeks or 
days, we are very near war,—a war which is, after all, of 
excellent augury for the welfare of the English-speaking 
nations and the general advance of the world.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Washington, D.C., March 31st. Wm. H. Bascock. 





BRIBERY IN BUSINESS. 
(To tHe Epitok or fHE “Sprecraron ”] 
‘Sir,—As a soldier I have read your correspondence on 
“ Bribery in Business” in the Spectator of April 9th with 
great interest, for, strange to say, there is no class of the 
Queen’s subjects who have realised the all-pervading corrup- 





tion now existing in certain business relations, more fully 
than the officers of the Army. So fully indeed has the reality 
and the danger uf the situation forced itself on their atten- 
tion, that some of the more enterprising junior officers, on 
their own initiative, have founded an organisation which ia 
practically a combination of regiments co-operating to buy 
their supplies in the open market, instead of obtaining them 
through the wholesale tradesmen, of whom experience has 
taught them to have an insurmountable distrust. 


This organisation, founded, as it has been, to combat the 
system of secret discounts or hush-money given by con- 
tractors to those subordinates who receive and pass the 
regimental supplies, a system the evils of which, in the 
surreptitious introduction of inferior qualities and short 
weights, fall wholly on Private Tommy Atkins, has been 
rapidly taken up in all branches of the service, and receives 
support now to the extent of a trade turn-over exceeding 
£100,000 a year. 


The management of this Co-operative Society is controlled 
by an unpaid committee of officers representing the affiliated 
regiments; a self-denying ordinance limits the return to 
shareholders to a maximum dividend of 5 per cent. per 
annum; the rules provide that the surplus profits shall be 
returned pro rata to the regiments who deal with the Society, 
—in other words, the profits go back into Tommy Atkins’s 
pocket. No officer connected with this undertaking has made 
a penny by it; on the contrary, it has been launched and 
made a success at a sacrifice of both time and money. These 
facts I send you thinking they may be of interest to your 
readers as a demonstration of the way in which the reality of 
the evil of bribery in business has forced itself on the atten- 
tion of a certain section of our body politic, and as showing 
what has been done in a practical way to combat the evil.—I 
am, Sir, &c., INFANTRY OFFICER, 





DEMOCRATISING THE CHURCH. 
[To tue Epitor or THE “Sprcrator.” ] 


Srr,—May I be allowed to add two other objections to those 
already urged in your article in the Spectator of April 9th 
under the above title to any proposal for the creation of 
Church Councils with power to control the clergy? First, 
the members of such Councils would almost always be elected 
on grounds of personal preference, not of principle, and their 
attitude to the clergyman would depend on his popularity as 
a man, not on his action asa priest. Secondly, the existence 
of such Councils would make the discipline of the Church 
even more chaotic and capricious than it is at pre- 
sent. We should see the eucharistic vestments fv. sidden 
in one parish, and evening communions in another. Would 
any clergyman who respected himself or regarded his 
ministerial commission as a reality consent to hold office 
under such a system? And could any plan be devised 
more likely to expose the Church of England io ridicule 
as a household divided against itself? The most urgent 
need of the Church now is authority to speak and act, 
so as to protect parishioners from the vagaries of lawless 
clergymen, and clergy from the obstruction of ignorant lay- 
men. At present the Church has no authority, and therefore 
every priest and every layman is in Ecclesiastical matters a 
law unto himself. Many would accept the decision of a recog- 
nised Ecclesiastical Legislature, who would refuse obedience 
to exactly the same decision when given by even a large 
number of individuals speaking separately or through partisan 
papers or societies. Most Churchmen—lay and clerical— 
allow that Parliament is no longer a suitable body to legislate 
for the Church in matters relating solely to its own 
discipline. And nearly all clergymen admit that, if such 
a Legislature is to be created, laymen must have init authority 
co-ordinate with their own. But they maintain that the lay- 
men admitted tosuch a position must be boni-fide Churchmen, 
and they consider that the body to which the government of 
the Church is entrusted should represent the Church of Eng- 
land as a whole, and not merely the opinion of this or that 
locality. Thecreation of such an Ecclesiastical Legislature 
is beset with real and serious difficulties. But these have been 
surmounted in other countries, and ought not to be insoluble 
in our own.—I am, Sir, &c., Barton R. V. MILts. 
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PUNISHMENT. 

[To THE Epiror oF THE “SPEcTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In your interesting article on “Punishment” in the 
Spectator of April 9th you weigh carefully two aspects of the 
case. Punishment is, doubtless, intended to reform the 
criminal and to deter others from a similar offence. How far 
one of these motives should outweigh the other will always 
be a matter for argument. But is there not a third reason 
which you do not notice, but which is equally potent? A 
criminal is punished, not only in the hope of improving him 
and of preventing crime, but surely also because he deserves 
to be punished. Punishment is the expression of society’s 
indignation at his conduct. If this is the case, the “ soften- 
ing ” of society’s heart towards offenders may be a symptom 
of a very evil state of mind. It is no sign of progress when 
society ceases to be shocked at evil. And if society feels 
righteous indignation, that must be expressed in the punish- 
ment of offenders, even if it fails to reform or even to deter. 
It is a factor which cannot be neglected in assigning the 
suitable punishment for any crime.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. S. SHUTTLEWORTH. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, Grampound Road, April 11th. 





THE SENSE OF DIRECTION. 

[To roe EpiToR OF THE “SrrEctTaToR.” ] 
S1r,—The following, from Arthur Young’s “ Autobiography,” 
edited by M. Betham-Edwards, p. 45, may interest your 
readers :— 

“And here I may mention a singular instance of animal 
sigacity. The gentleman who gave up the house to me was a 
Mr, Farquharson, His wife had a favourite cat which, upon their 
removal, was put into a sack and carried away with the furniture 
from Essex to Yatesby Bridge in Hampshire. I was surprised in 
about five or six days to see poor puss again at Samford Hall; 
nearly at the same time a letter was received from Mrs. Far- 
quharson lamenting her loss, but doubting the possibility of the 
cat having returned to its original home. The circumstance is 
astonishing and shows an instinct almost incredible, for the 
animal must have travelled seventy miles and threaded the 
metropolis.” 


Arthur Young had removed from Bradfield to Samford Hall, 
in Essex, “a speculation” which “turned out a bitter disap- 
pointment.”—TI am, Sir, &c., < 





BIRD SANCTUARIES. 
To THE EpiToR o¥ THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Si1r,—It was in the Spectator of November 13th, 1897+ 
that I first saw the idea mooted that Wolmer Forest 
might be formed into a sanctuary for birds and beasts, 
but from what I have since read in your columns and 
elsewhere I fear there are special difficulties in the way 
of that most desirable end being accomplished. How- 
ever, there are many landed proprietors lovers of Nature 
and all that is beautiful in Nature, some of whom might 
dedicate a small portion of their estates to the formation of 
an asylum where our charming birds might rest their, per- 
haps, weary wings in peace and safety. I am induced to 
write to you on this subject from the coincidence of having 
read on the same day a description by Sir Herbert Maxwell 
of his lake asylum in Wigtonshire and an account of the 
doings of two sportsmen in an Orkney island, as recorded by 
one of them in a recent number of the Annals of Scottish 
Natural History, and I ask your readers to “look on this 
‘ picture and on that.” Sir Herbert gives a charming descrip- 
tion of his quiet lake and its wooded surroundings, all popu- 
lated by confiding birds which have learned that there they 
may rest in peace, and where they almost lose the fear of 
man. They show how much more lovely is a living bird 
than a dead one. The other picture shows how our delight- 
ful songsters are received in their migration to the island 
of Ronaldshay. In Shetland or Orkney any garden with a 
few shrubs and bushes forms an irresistible attraction to all 
land birds on their migration, and one would have thought 
the occupants would have hailed their arrival with delight. 
Probably Mr. B (he gives his name) did so too, but his 
point of view was peculiar. He tells us that he and his host 
made, during a fortnight, the following “ bag” of warblers. 
Beginning with September 2nd, when he “ wounded, but did 
not secure, his first whinchat,” he tells us that he bagged the 
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catcher, one garden warbler, four redstarts, two tree-pipits, 
one golden-crested wren, one lesser whitethroat, one wryneck, 
and two blackeap warblers, whose sweet song is all we have 
in Scotland, for that of the nightingale. Contrast, then, the 
Wigtonshire eden with the Orkney shambles! Compared 
with these educated Orkney sportsmen, the poor boor of a 
gamekeeper who was lately alluded to in the Field ag having 
shot “seventeen of them nightingales for preventing his. 
pheasants sleeping,” becomes a _ respectable personage, 
Another writer in the same journal tells us how, with the 
assistance of a gamekeeper, he procured three merlins, A 
pair of these graceful birds, he writes, “chose an old crow’s 
nest at the base of the Pentlands. On the 15th May the female 
was shot off her eggs. The male lingered about the nest for 
two days, and successfully eluded the repeated attacks of the 
gamekeeper. This year (1897) the male returned with another 
mate, when both fell to the keeper’s gun, and were brought 
tome on the 10th June.” The merlin is the smallest and most 
elegant of the falcons, and the grace of its flashlike flight is q 
joy to witness. It is a harmless bird, feeding mostly on 
insects and small birds. Oh, for a few sanctuaries !—I am, 
Sir, &c., PHILORNIS, 





PEASANT-PROPRIETORSHIPS IN THE WEST 
INDIES. 
[To tHE EpiTtoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—The interests of the West Indian planters and the 
interests of the eight hundred thousand Creoles in the West 
Indies are not identical; and Mr. Chamberlain has recently 
shown great statesmanship in taking into consideration, first 
of all, the necessities of the native populations in Dominica 
and St. Vincent. The Federalist (of Grenada) of March 9th 
writes as follows: —‘“ The establishment of a peasant. 
proprietary body, both in Dominica and St. Vincent, will 
result in gradually bringing prosperity to those islands, 
Why a similar class of proprietors should not be established 
in St. Kitts, Antigua, and the other islands, is a question 
which, we hope, will be thoroughly discussed in Parlia- 
ment.” The West Indies are suffering from large, 
unwieldy, partially cultivated estates, mostly owned by 
absentee landlords; and Mr. Engledew, M.P., has been 
recently doing good service to the native populations 
of the West Indies by urging the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies to consider the desirability of taking some 
steps that will lead to the breaking up of these large 
estates and at the same time give increased facilities for the 
purchase of small plots of ground by the native Creoles. As 
it is not probable, after the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, that English capitalists will of themselves invest 
money on loan in any of the West Indian Islands, it becomes 
the duty of the Government to pledge the revenue of eack 
Colony as security for the establishment of land mortgage 
banks.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES HENEAGE, 

Representing the West Indian and Demerara Editors. 


Royal Institution of Great Britain, Albemarle Street, W. 





ANIMAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
[To THE Epiror oF THe ‘“ SprcTatoR.”] 
Srr,—Can you not suggest that writers on natural history 
should, if only for variety, tell ordinary folk the things we all 
want to know about birds and beasts, instead of pulling them 
to pieces to see how many bones they have and similar unin- 
teresting details? Your recent article about cats suggests 
endless questions which one turns in vain to books to answer. 
How, for example, have cats learnt to climb and jump? If it 
is in order to escape from their enemies, and the evolution 
theory is correct in toto, why have not their enemies, dogs, 
&e., learnt to follow them? Then, again, why should cats 
and dogs be enemies? Even in their wild state do they ever 
prey upon one another? Yet the hatred is instinctive, not 
acquired. I have seen the youngest kitten, who had no reason 
for hating a dog, and whose mother was on the friendliest terms 
with this special specimen, arch its tiny back and spit 
furiously at her first sight of a dog. It is not mere fear of 
the unknown and big, for man is bigger and just as great a 
marvel; but there is no expression of hatred when a kitten 
first becomes acquainted with man, though he is really a far 
more deadly foe to a kitten’s life than a dog. Then, again, 
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‘What useful purpose does it serve? It appears rather as a 
cumbrous, dangerous appendage from a purely utilitarian 
point of view. Again, how can cats have acquired their 
extreme love of shell-fish, a taste impossible for them to 
gratify except by man’s aid, yet this, too, is instinctive ? 
Why does a cat use its paws to play with and a dog 
jts mouth exclusively? A young dog I have now plays 
by the hour with a ball, tossing it up in his mouth and 
racing after it, but if the ball rolls to some difficult place, 
ander a study table, for example, he merely watches it 
helplessly and never has the sense to put his paw under and 
3o push it out. A cat, on the contrary, scarcely touches a 
plaything with the mouth (unless it is eatable), using her paws 
entirely, though a cat I have now carries her toy, usually a 
piece of paper, in ber mouth to her favourite playground, 
—a bay window. Once more, cats have been domesti- 
gated in all probability longer than dogs, yet are still far 
more independent of man; a cat washes itself, forages, 
to a certain extent, for itself, makes up its own mind on 
the subject of exercise, and entirely declines to subordinate 
its own views on any subject to ours. In all these things 
a dog is the very reverse, and though exercise is essential 
to its health and almost its greatest delight, never attempts 
to take constitutionals without the companionship of man. 
Why, again, do the tails of a dog and of a cat express such 
totally different sentiments? and how has the purr, most cosy 
of all sounds, been developed? From a cat’s point of view, it 
seems to serve no useful purpose, nor does it appear to be 
attractive to other cats; a handsome, waving tail perhaps 
may be. These are only trivial questions, but what a blessing 
it would be if some student could remember the days of his 
ignorance and try to solve some of the many puzzles in the 
life around us instead of dilating on the mere anatomy of 
dead, skinned, and dissected creatures.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rosa M. Barrett. 
Kingstown, Co. Dublin, March 28th. 








POETRY. 





) GILLESPIE.* 


Rivine at dawn, riding alone, 
Gillespie left the town behind; 
Before he turned by the Westward road 
A horseman crossed him, staggering blind. 


“The Devil’s abroad in false Vellore, 
The Devil that stabs by night,” he said, 
«“ Women and children, rank and file, 
Dying and dead, dying and dead.” 


Without a word, without a groan, 
Sudden and swift Gillespie turned, 

The blood roared in his ears like fire, 
Like fire the road beneath him burned. 


He thundered back to Arcot gate, 

He thundered up through Arcot town, 
Before he thought a second thought 

In the barrack yard he lighted down. 


“Trumpeter, sound for the Light Dragoon:, 
Sound to saddle and spur,” he said; 

“ He that is ready may ride with me, 
And he that can may ride ahead.” 


Fierce and fain, fierce and fain 
Behind him went the troopers grim, 
They rode as ride the Light Dragoons, 
But never a man could ride with him. 


Their rowels ripped their horses’ sides, 
Their hearts were red with a deeper goad, 
But ever alone before them all 
Gillespie rode, Gillespie rode. 


Alone he came to false Vellore, 

The walls were lined, the gates were barred; 
Alone he walked where the bullets bit, 

And called above to the Sergeant’s Guard. 
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“Sergeant, Sergeant, over the gate, 
Where are your officers all?” he said; 
Heavily came the Sergeant’s voice 
“ There are two living, and forty dead.” 


‘** A rope, a rope,” Gillespie cried : 

They bound their belts to serve his need; 
There was not a rebel behind the wall 

But laid his barrel and drew his bead. 


There was not a rebel among them all 

But pulled his trigger and cursed his aim, 
For lightly swung and rightly swung 

Over the gate Gillespie came. 


He dressed the line, he led the charge, 

They swept the wall like a stream in spate, 
And roaring over the roar they heard 

The galloper guns that burst the gate. 


Fierce and fain, fierce and fain, 

The troopers rode the reeking flight : 
The very stones remember still 

The end of them that stab by night. 


hey’ve kept the tale a hundred years, 
They’ll keep the tale a hundred more; 
Riding at dawn, riding alone, 
Gillespie came to false Vellore. 
Henry Newsorr. 








BOOKS. 


—@———. 

THE RULE OF THE EXCEPTIONAL MAN.* 
Wit the main idea of this work, which is quite the most 
important that Mr. Mallock has yet produced, we do not 
think there can be any dispute, though most of the active 
sociologists in England either ignore that idea or are openly 
hostile to it. In a word, this idea is that social progress 
really depends upon the efficient services to mankind of 
exceptional men. Mr. Mallock differentiates between two 
| kinds of progress. There is the progress expressed in the 

Darwinian formula of the struggle for existence and the 
tie: of the fittest. That means that, on the whole, 
| during long periods of time, human generation slowly and 





by small increments of superiority raises the general 
standard and produces the most advanced and efficient 
races of mankind. This is the side of progress generally 
assumed when the conception of progress is before the 
mind of the modern thinker,—an average and almost 
imperceptible race progress. But Mr. Mallock does not use 
the term “ progress” in that sense. He is not dealing with 
the general physiological process which makes itself manifest 
in the course of ages among large masses of mankind, but 
with the more definite impulses to progress by which the 
sreat arts have been taught to mankind. Once upon a time 
man scratched the earth with a stick to produce scanty crops 
of grain; now he uses a steam-plongh and a self-binding 
reaper. Once he journeyed painfully over morasses and 
wastes, exposed to constant danger, at the rate of four or 
five miles a day; now he rushes through the air in a 
luxurious express train furnished with all the appliances 
of a refined existence. Once he made a few rude marks 
on stones or stems of trees; now he is master of the vast 
stores of learning contained in a great modern library. Once 
he could only utter a few guttural sounds to his savage com- 
| rade; now he can converse through an instrument with a man 
whom he has never seen over a thousand miles away. Once 
he clad himself in the skin of a wild beast be had slain with a 
rude club; now he organises giant factories which can 
elaborately and easily clothe the human race. The inquiry 
to which Mr. Mallock addresses himself is, how all this 
wonderful change, which we call the progress of civilisation, 
has been brought about, and his answer, like that of the 
ancient Greeks, is, that it has been brought about by the genius 
of the exceptional man, and that the mass have contributed 
little or nothing. As the Greeks attributed the invention of 
letters not to a vague and indefinite “evolution” but to the 
genius of Cadmus, so does Mr. Mallock repudiate utterly 
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the conception, common alike to the Spencerian and the 
Socialist schools, that the immense development of this 
templed and citied globe is due to any general initiative or 
apy common joint human product. He maintains that it is 
the work of the exceptional man, he universalises the story 
or legend of Cadmus, and he consequently claims for the 
exceptional man the social reward which is his due. This is, in 
effect, the substance of Mr. Mallock’s work, and we have little 
doubt that it is largely true, and that when the mental bewilder- 
ment produced by the general vague talk about “evolution ” 
dies away, Mr. Mallock’s conception of what may be termed 
a natural aristocracy will be admitted to be true. We 
need scarcely say that by aristocracy Mr. Mallock does not 
mean a hereditary Peer; he merely means the man of some 
epecis] gift which no one else has, and which gift is devoted 
to some definite act in social progress. 


The masses, contends Mr. Mallock, contribute nothing to 
social progress except in so far as they readily assimilate the 
ideas of the exceptional man. The masses do not invent the 
steam-engine, the electric telegraph, the spinning-jenny, the 
Bessemer furnace; these and other inventions are the work 
of specific individuals. But inso far as the masses follow out 
the instructions and accept the guidance of the great man, 
they are co-operating with him in the firm establishment of a 
great human order which shall subdue the earth and in- 
definitely improve the human lot. But do the masses con- 
tribute absolutely nothing to human civilisation? Mr. 
Mallock replies that they contribute moral, though not intel- 
lectual, factors, especially in regard to religion and the 
family. While the exceptional men furnish the intel- 
'ectual needs of the world, the average men furnish 
the “general will,” as it has been called by German 
philosopby, the human material, invincible and abso- 
inte, on which the multiform pattern of the higher life of 
man is traced by the defter fingers of exceptional power. No 
Government, no combination of able thinkers, can ever change 
those social institutions rooted in the common consciousness 
of which the average man is the guardian. We here seem to 
approach a doctrine not markedly dissimilar from that of 
Comte, relative to the organisation of “social classes.” 
Comte’s philosophic class is that of Mr. Mallock’s exceptional 
men, while his class of workmen is that of Mr. Mallock’s 
average men, contributing to healthy social solidarity rather 
than to intellectual initiative. 


We repeat that, in our judgment, Mr. Mallock’s general 
doctrine, while at times overstrained, seems to us as true as 
it is powerfully wrought out, and we think it a necessary pro- 
test in behalf of the individual against a superficial and 
mechanical view of the world, characteristic of our time, which 
lumps everything together under quite meaningless doctrines 
of “averages.” That our complex machinery of civilisation 
is dependent at every moment and in every one of its vital 
parts upon the insight and knowledge of exceptional men, 
whether as “captains of industry,” as inventors, as masters 
of speculative knowledge, as administrators, we should have 
thought no one doubted were it not for the fact that social 
systems based on doctrines of human “averages” are thrust 
upon us for acceptance on every hand. That the exceptional 
man will, within obvious limits, demand and secure his terms 
from society, which must have his services, is also, we think, a 
truism. That the real force (apart from religion and morals) 
operating in the world is not the mere struggle for existence, 
but the contest for domination by the exceptional men, also 
seems to us true; taken with the proposition that the contest 
is decided in terms of real service to the community, for whose 
welfare the exceptional man must, in the nature of the case, 
put forth his powers. Where, however, Mr. Mallock seems to 
us to push his case too far is in assuming that the exceptional 
man does, and always has been able to, secure his reward in 
the shape of material well being over and above that of the 
human average, and that the present-day “pockets” of 
wealth are invariably the sign of social services rendered 
to the community. The long history of invention con- 
tains many a tragedy which prove that service and reward 
are not related as cause and effect. In many of our most 
important industries there are improvements (apart from the 
great and signal inventions) due to humble people whose 
names are known only to specialists. On the otber band, 
it would be bard to show how the rewards of a railway wrecker 





Stock Exchange gambler, can be said to have been due te 
social services. It is this “bad wealth,” as it has been Called 
which has excited the just suspicion and hostility of the 
poorer classes, and has bred theories of Anarchism which 
endanger the peace of the world. We agree with Mr, 
Mallock that there is no widespread envy of wealth due to 
superior talent, and we think the illustrations he uses on 
this head are very happy. But the wealth which has caused 
poverty and ruin to thousands is bitterly and rightly resenteq ; 
and the wisest statesmanship will be needed to deal justly 
with the power at present exercised by the wrecker and the 
gambler, while preserving the freedom without which the 
exceptional man will not be able to use his talent for tho 
welfare of the community. 

That the transformation of the capitalist wage system 
into universal State employment, or Collectivism, will not 
make for this desirable social end is shown by Mr. Mallock in 
what is, perhaps, the most powerful part of his very acute 
analysis. His contention is that labour, so far as it is gocia} 
and not the individual labour of a man on his own little plot 
of ground, can be organised only on one of two lines,—slavery 
or the wage system; and he contends that Collectivism could 
only be successful as a means of production at the expense o? 
liberty. Under Collectivism the exceptional men would be 
the organisers and administrators; they would not only 
demand terms practically unregulated by the endless chain 
of competition which private initiative can set going, but 
they would not put forth their energies unless they were 
given a free hand to deal with the shirkers and the incom. 
petent, who would be thrust out as inefficient into the streets 
and become a burden on the community. And as the wage 
system has on its side greater liberty, so it can be demon- 
strated that, spite of the distressing poverty which meets at 
every side the more tender conscience of the modern world, 
it has, as a matter of fact, raised the economic standard of 
life for the majority. But to keep the wage-system sound 
and healthy Free Exchange is required. Free Exchange is 
the antiseptic of the wage system. : 





THE BAMPTON LECTURES.* 

Tu1s volume is one more evidence of the truth of the old 
maxim that the part is more than the whole. Within its four 
hundred and fifty pages Mr. Ottley has probably made or 
quoted every possible remark on the use of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and the result is not very readable. The painful 
student plods along “ through forthrights and meanders” till 
he stops from sheer exhaustion. We the more regret this want: 
of form in the volume as the subject is one of the greatest 
interest, and its treatment by Mr. Ottley is at once bold and. 
pious. 

The object of the course of lectures is to reassure devout 
minds who are troubled at the results of what is called the 
“higher criticism” (that is to say, the investigation of the 
origins) of the Old Testament Books. Modern critica) inquiry 
has made it plain that the written documents upon which 
the narratives in the Old Testament are based are, in Mr. 
Ottley’s words, “of unequal value and very divergent 
quality ;” and the unlearned person is apt to say in his 
haste either that narratives which are not reconcilable with 
historical fact cannot be inspired, or else that, the Bible 
being beyond doubt inspired, critical inquiry must be 
atheistical. It was the purpose of the last course of 
Bampton Lectures, those of Professor Sanday, to point out 
that we have to discover from the Bible itself what is and 
what is not implied in its Inspiration; for no definition of 
Inspiration is given in the Bible, nor has any been furmu- 
lated by the Church. Mr, Ottley opens his lectures by 
laying down what he conceives to be the meaning of 
Inspiration,—namely, inward action of God upon the faculties 
of men, intellect, conscience, heart, and will, by which they 
are enabled to apprehend the outward action of God upon 
the course of the world. He then proceeds to show that 
Inspiration so defined, which gives us all we really require, 
does not necessarily bring with it the power to use ordinary 
human faculties with superhuman exactness. An inspired 
man is one who is thoroughly alive to the character, require- 
ment, and purpose of God; in one word, he isa prophet. It 
was one of the fonctions of Jewish prophecy to supply the 


* Aspects of the Old Testament, By R. L, Ottley. Loudon : Longmans and 
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Chosen People with a philosophy of their history; “in the 
events of the present they read a divine commentary on the 
past, in tbe records of the past they found the laws of the future 
development.” But because they were inspired with an 
intuitive perception of God’s finger in history such as they 
knew it, we are not therefore to infer that the history which 
came down to them from their forefathers was entirely free 
from such mythological accretions as we find in the early 
annals of every nation. It is the ideas of the history, not the 
facts, that are alone capable of inspiration. There would 
naturally be a strong presumption, until evidence was forth- 
coming to the contrary, that the traditional history was 
correct in every detail, and therefore the notion of Inspiration 
came inevitably to attach to the chronicle of events, so that 
religious people cannot help feeling the wrench when the two 
are separated; but after all, it is not the chronicle of events, 
but the divine ideas of Scripture which make men “ wise unto 
salvation,” and these are unaffected by critical solvents. As 
Mr. Ottley well says, it is as a history of redemption that the 
Old Testament is to be studied, as the record of a divine 
revelation, a coven antal relationship, a growing Messianic 
hope; and he adds: “ The popular idea that a fact, because 
it stands in Scripture, is strictly historical and infallibly 
true results from an untenable theory as to the true mean- 
ing and purpose of Inspiration.” This is undoubtedly a hard 
saying, but explained as Mr. Ottley explains it, we do not see 
that fault can be found with it. The record of past events is 
within the scope of natural faculties; St. Luke, for example, 
does not claim for his history any inspiration, but grounds his 
claim to write upon his accurate knowledge of the events; 
and it is not consonant with what we know of the divine 
method to suppose that superhuman powers would be bestowed 
for what lies within the range of human capabilities. There 
is one point upon which, in his discussion of Inspiration, Mr. 
Ottley lays great stress, recurring to it again and again 
through the volume,—the argument from the analogy of our 
Lord’s two natures. As there was both a human and a divine 
element in his person, so, argues Mr. Ottley, we should expect 
a human and a divine element in Scripture. We confess to 
not seeing what advantage accrues from this argument. The 
difficulty of the case is not that there is a human element in 
Scripture—that goes without saying—but that this human 
element is sometimes misinformed. It is all very well from 
the divine point of view to speak of the Bible as a whole 
or even as an organism, but from the human point of view 
this is impossible; each book has the peculiarities of its par- 
ticular author, and no proportion can be established between 
the human element in Habakkuk or Ecclesiastes or St. Paul, 
and the human nature of Christ. 


The problems, however, that harass middle-aged minds are 
not so much new theories of Inspiration in general, as the new 
handling of particular passages. How, it will be asked, does 
the Bampton Lecturer treat the early narratives in the Book 
of Genesis, or what does he think of the new theory that 
makes the Prophets antecedent in time to the Law? In 
regard to the first of these questions, especially as to the story 
of the Fall, we could wish for once that Mr. Ottley had 
expanded his view. He can hardly have realised to how many 
religious people the story of the Fall is still the groundwork 
of the doctrine of Original Sin, and so of Redemption. We 
seem to have noticed—we may be wrong—a silence on this 
topic among the theologians who accept the theory of 
evolation. If our memory is not in fault, the late Mr. 
Aubrey Moore, who was a protagonist on behalf of the new 
ideas, gave to the subject of the Fall some three lines only in 
his volume of essays called Science and the Faith; while in 
his sermons at the Chapel Royal he spoke of Adam and Eve 
being driven out of Paradise as Dr. Pusey might have done; 
nor do we recall any reference to the subject in the volume 
called Lue Mundi. Mr. Ottley’s view is expressed in the 
following paragraph :— 

“The narrative of the Fall is to be regarded as a particular 
solution, in poetical form, of a problem which at a very early 
period presented itself to human thought. In its essence the 
Fall consists in man’s conscious choice of something lower than 
God Himself, something antagonistic to His revealed will. Itis the 
Perversion or defect of will: it isaversionfrom God. The inspired 
story of Genesis suggests profound spiritual truths in regard to 
the character rather than to the origin of human sin. It repre- 
sents a picture entirely true to nature of the awakening of moral 
consciou-ness and of that which is its ordinary sequel: the recog- 
nition by man that his will is cut of harmony with the requ‘re- 


ments of the moral order; the instinctive dread of severance from 
the source of all life; the discovery of the true significance of 
death for a spiritual being ; the consciousness of physical evil as 
an impediment and obstacle in the way of human development. 
The Biblical narrative is, in fact, the Hebrew solution of a fact 
which is quite independent of the scriptural evidence and is 
attested by the moral experience of humanity.” 

That the Mosaic story of the Fall is in some sense an allegory 
most educated people would now be prepared to admit. But 
what they ask of the theologian is to show them explicitly 
that in taking this view of it, they are not letting slip any 
fundamental truth. For St. Paul, with such texts as “ By 
one man’s disobedience the many were made sinners,” cannct 
be so cavalierly dismissed as he is in Mr. Ottley’s footnote. 
Some will ask, Are we to believe, with the modern poet, that— 

“‘ Adam’s sons are born as pure and glad 
As he when first by God in Eden placed” ? 

Others find great difficulty in reconciling St. Panul’s doc- 
trine of death as “the wages of sin” with the ascertained 
facts of natural science. Hegel thought the story of the Fall 
worth an elaborate analysis in his “ Logic,” and we wish that 
Mr. Ottley, at the cost of sacrificing many pages of genera} 
reflection, had devoted his great talents to an exposition very 
much needed. 

In regard to the question of the antecedence of the Prophets 
to the Law, Mr. Ottley follows the school of Wellhausen ; 
and for our own part we do not believe that this position, ia 
its main features, is likely to be overthrown. Although. the 
shifting of the point of view has made the teaching of the 
Old Testament a matter of considerable difficulty, there are 
great compensating gains. No one can read Robertson 
Smith's Prophets of the Jewish Church without realising how 
vastly more intelligible the Prophets become on the new 
theory, and how such once dim figares as Hosea and Amos 
come out into definite form and majesty. Further, as Mr. 
Ottley points out, the later date for the Law falls in better 
with the Apostle’s view of its temporary purpose as subordi- 
nate to the promises. 

We have not space to comment on the various lectures in 
detail. Those upon the “ Progressive Self-revelation of God” 
and the “ Worship of the Ancient Covenant” are full and 
learned treatises, and should be useful to students. The 
eighth and concluding lecture, upon the use of the Old Testa- 
ment in the New, will be read with peculiar interest in view of 
recent controversies. What Mr. Ottley has to say about the 
various editings of the Old Testament, prophetic and priestly, 
will be found in the third lecture. He apologises for them, 
happily enough, under the term “idealisation.” As to 
the prophetic revision, he says: “It might be jastly 
maintained that these Old Testament portraits of human 
character, faithful in general outline but idealised in colour, 
are most suitable for the purpose of edification...... 
The character of David is idealised in the first book of the 
Chronicles much as Abraham’s figure is in Genesis.” ‘ That 
the idealised sketch of Abraham's life was intended to convey 
sacred teaching is actually proved by the continuous experience 
of those who in every age have set their faith and hope in 
God.” In the same way, the priestly revisers are justified on 
the ground that the recognised Jewish school of Haggadistic 
interpreters admitted the play of fancy, and manipulated 
“the details of sacred history in such a way as best to serve 
the purpose of instruction or edification.” But when Mr. 
Ottley goes on to compare this “idealisation ” of history with 
St. Paul’s cordial appreciation and “ making much ” of what- 
ever was good and promising in the Churches to which he 
wrote, and even to our Lord’s “quickness and readiness to 
welcome goodness wherever it was to be found,” we must con- 
fess he seems to us to be once more comparing things not in 
pari materia. 





THE HISTORY OF NORTHAMPTON.*® 


Tue burgesses of Northampton profess no respect for ancient 
or aristocratic institutions; yet, like most Radicals, they are 
as proud as can be of the antiquity and completeness of 
their own archives. They elect Mr. Labouchere as their 
Member of Parliament, and publish two thick volumes fall of 
their Royal Charters, cherished privileges and ancient customs. 
We do not quarrel with this inconsistency, for the two volames 
are of most remarkable interest. Too high praise cannot be 





* The Records of the Borough of Northampton, 2vols, Published by order of 
the Curpu.ativn. [42 .] 
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bestowed on the diligence and learning which have been dis- 
played in selecting the materials and annotating them. The 
first volume, which consists chiefly of Royal Charters and 
Letters Patent, from Richard I. down to the present day, has 
been edited by Mr. Christopher Markham. It contains, also, 
the Liber Custumarum, or book of the ancient customs of the 
borough, which is, perhaps, the most valuable and interesting 
of the town muniments. This record was compiled about the 
middle of the fifteenth century by an unknown hand, and 
treats of the usages and laws then existing in the town. 
“The original documents from which the book was first com- 
piled have been destroyed, some probably intentionally as 
being of no further use after the clerkly transcript was made 
about 1460, some probably in the Great Fire of 1675 when 
the Guildhall was partially burnt, and many of the Corpora- 
tion records were lost.” The second volume, by Doctor 
Charles Cox, deals with the minute internal affairs of the 
town down to 1835, when the old Assembly, called into being 
in 1489, was swept away by the Municipal Reform Act. 
Want of space prevents our giving more than a general 
idea of the contents. The subjects of civic govern- 
ment, town property, public health, trades, charities, 
churches, defences, and many more are treated in the 
most interesting manner, and the actual documents are 
transcribed wherever possible. The book is a storehouse 
of materials for the antiquarian and historian of town- 
life. “ Title-deeds,” said Lord Westbury with much truth, 
“are difficult to read, disgusting to touch, and impossi- 
ble to understand.” We may thank the Corporation for 
having made their archives accessible to all and agreeable to 
consult. 

Mr. Ryland Adkins, a local barrister, has contributed a 
lucid sketch of the position of Northampton in English 
history. The town emerges from obscurity soon after the 
Norman Conquest, and for nearly three hundred years it was 
one of the chief centres of the Kingdom. It was the first 
fortified town of importance on the road from London to the 
North, and a commodious castle and adjacent Royal forests 
attracted the Sovereigns. Northampton was selected by 
successive Kings as a place of resort midway between 
Winchester (the ancient capital), York, the Welsh border, 
and the East Coast. Under Henry II. it was the meeting- 
place of several Councils :— 

“The important year, however, of this reign for the history of 
the borough is 1184. In that year died Simon, the last of the 
St. Liz, Earls of Northampton, and the shrewd burgesses seized 
the chance to buy from the King the right of holding the town 
of him in capite. This is the true beginning of municipal life. 
Freed by this means from dependence on the Sheriff, and so 
made separate from the county, no longer having a local Earl 
to overawe them, the burgesses of Northampton had the King, 
and the King only, to deal with, and were launched on the 
stream of local independence which naturally led to their gaining, 
five years later, from Richard I, their earliest charter by which 
they could choose their own reeve, and be free as tenants on the 
cwoyal domain from tolls and exactions throughout the kingdom.” 

It is interesting to remember that Northampton to-day 
might have been one of our University towns. In the 
middle of the thirteenth century a number of students 
from Oxford and Cambridge settled there, and a Univer- 
sity was actually founded under Royal sanction, which 
attracted some thousands of scholars. It came to an end 
(1262) owing to the pressure which Oxford, as a Royalist 
centre, put upon the King to close this new rival. Succeeding 
Kings confirmed the original Charter, and extended fresh 
privileges to the town. The burgesses received the coveted 
right of keeping dogs in the vicinity of the Royal hunting- 
grounds without expeditating them, a regulation which had 
been vigorously enforced to prevent their hunting in the 
Royal preserves. In Edwardian times the town reached the 
zenith of prosperity. The houses had increased so much as 
to encroach on the open space which, in medieval cities, was 
always left between the wallsand the houses. Three hundred 
Jews were executed for clipping the coin of the realm, and 
were probably brought to Northampton (as a central place) 
from the surrounding districts. When David, the last of 
the Welsh Princes, was executed (1284), Northampton was 
honoured by receiving one of his quarters to exhibit on the 
the town gates. All four orders of Friars (the Grey, White, 
the Black, and the Austin) had settlements there :— 

“A thoughtful burgess of the time might well think that his 
town was destined to be permanently one of the capitals of the 
country. It had municipal privileges shared by few ; it boasted 








of a royal castle, and had three Parliaments held there in twenn 
years. A little later one of the royal heralds took his title Pn 
Northampton. The great religious orders chose it for their head 
quarters, of the trade in wool it had its full share, and a seal of 
a great interest bearing the head of Edward I. is one of a cloth 
subsidy, denoting that Northampton manufactured cloth for ex. 
port and that the duty had been paid thereon.” 

We have indicated the causes of its prosperity; we must 
now trace the period of its decline. The importance of 
Northampton had depended on its geographical position, 
With the Hundred Years’ War the centre of interest in 
political affairs was shifted across the Channel. The defences 
of Northampton fell into decay, and Monarchs discontinued 
their visits to the castle or the hunting-palaces in the en. 
virons. From the time of Crecy only one Parliament met 
there. With the accession of the house of Lancaster the 
history of Northampton becomes almost purely municipal, 
It is with this municipal history that the two volumes before 
us deal, and at this most interesting period the Liber 
Custumarum, before mentioned, was put together. For the 
details of civic life the reader must be referred to the book 
itself. It must not be supposed that the volume entrusted to 
Dr. Cox is a mere dry transcript of accounts and records, A 
vast amount of historical material has been digested and pre. 
sented to the reader under different heads. The Bishop of 
London in a short preface dwells on the importance of pub. 
lishing municipal records. “It gives,” he says, “a great 
stimulus to the accurate study of local history, and affords a 
strong incentive to that sentiment of civic duty on whieh our 
local self-government must ultimately rest. At the same 
time itis of importance to all students of English institutions; 
for they can only be fully understood when a great mass of 
material has been collected in an available form.” 

The shoemaking trade, which is now the chief industry of 
Northampton, first appears as important in 1640, when two 
thousand pairs of shoes were ordered for the soldiers of 
Charles I. in the Irish rebellion. A few years later the Parlia. 
mentary Army was largely shod by the inhabitants of 
Northampton. The great development of this trade anda 
certain prominence acquired by the notoriety of some of its 
Members in the House of Commons have made Northampton 
a place of some consequence again. It is a local boast that 
a greater percentage of its inhabitants own their own dwellings 
than in any other English town. 





BIRD LAW.* 

THE joint authors of the work on Wild Birds’ Protection 
Acts which forms the subject of the present review have 
produced under a modest title a useful and interesting book, 
—useful, because while very ready to invoke the protection 
of the law for wild birds, most people are little acquainted 
with the scope and machinery of recent Acts; and interesting, 
because it contains a historical retrospect of this kind of 
legislation, extending back to periods when it is commonly 
believed not to have existed. The practical part of the book 
is rendered more valuable by a table of leading cases for 
reference in case of prosecution, a list of statutes, the text of 
the Acts now in force, and of the “ Orders of the Secretary 
of State” obtained by request of local bodies in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. Any county or county 
borough can apply for an Order to prohibit the taking or 
killing of particular birds at seasons when the Act of 1880 
does not protect them, or to prevent the taking or killing of 
all wild birds at all times in particular places. A chapter on 
“The Laws Relating to Wild Animals” generally is fall of 
suggestions and useful information, brought up to date by 
reference to recent cases. But the book deals frankly with 
the subject denoted by its title, and supplies not only infor- 
mation but criticism. There is evidence from cases cited 
that the working of the Acts suffers from the hurry which 
has attended the drafting of new and unfamiliar legislation. 

New it is to the present generation, and it marks a different 
point of view from that which guided the framers of the 
Game-laws at the end of the last century. Its spirit is 
popular, xsthetic, and utilitarian in one of the few con- 
nections in which the last two qualifications can be found 
combined, for they are found combined in the cry for the 
protection of birds which are at all useful, the general 
and correct assumption being that they are all ornamental 





* Wild Birds’ Protection Acts. By J. R, V. Marchant, of Gray’s Inn, and W. 
Watkins. London: R. H. Porter. 
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and interesting. But omitting the Game-law period and 


the game legislation which moved the wrath of Black- 
stone, and going back to the Tudor period, we find very 
curious and interesting parallels both to modern protection 
and modern persecution of wild birds. The principle is 
exactly the same as the Act of 1876, being mainly concerned 
to protect all birds “ comestible or used to be eaten roth much 
larger list then than now—and to stop all harrying of the 
nests of hawks and falcons, which were useful to catch these 
“comestible” birds. 

A year’s imprisonment was the penalty for taking any 
falcon’s or goshawk’s nest, even on the taker’s own land; and 
if they meddled with a nest, or drove the birds out of 
their woods, they were liable toa fine of £10. This Act was 
mainly in the interests of the King’s sport, though it pro- 
tected most of the large hawks and falcons. The 25th Act of 
Henry VIII. first established the precedent of a close time 
for wild birds. Its object was set out in a long preamble, 
stating that the breed of wild-fowl was diminishing; and 
forbade ducks, mallards, widgeons, teals, wild geese, and 
other wild-fowl to be taken with nets or other engines between 
May 3lst and August 31st. Gentlemen and forty-shilling free- 
holders were excepted, provided they did not use nets, but 
only the long-bow, a huge joke which the Merry Monarch 
might be credited with inserting himself. It seems to 
indicate a possible origin for the modern connection of 
that weapon in reference to the incredible in sport and 
other activities. 


But side by side with this anxiety to preserve and maintain 
the breed of wild birds, there was in the Tudor times an 
absolute panic in reference to the damage done by birds to 
corn. It probably coincided with the great decrease in the 
quantity of wheat sown after the dissolution of the monasteries, 
which hastened the previous tendency to substitute sheep 
farms for arable land. It was not long before the country 
poor were literally starving; the big monks’ barns, some as 
long and wide as Westminster Hall, were all empty, the 
crops sown shrunk yearly, and the people grew frantic over the 
sight of the birds flocking to their dwindling cornfields. 
Choughs (jackdaws), rooks, and crows were objects of 
special antipathy. By an Act of Elizabeth every one owning 
or renting land of above £5 in value was made to pay 3d. for 
every three old rooks, “ choughs,” or crows to any person who 
should bring them. A subsequent “ Act for the preservation 
of grain” raised a tax on land for the destruction of “ noyful 
fowls,” including rooks, choughs, “stares,” and other “ravening 
birds and vermin,” martins, hawks, fursekites, moldkites, 
buzzards, shags, cormorants, ringtails, ospreys, woodpeckers, 
pies, jays, kingfishers, bullfinches, and any other bird which 
“devoureth the blowth of fruit.” This counterblast closes 
the Tudor period of wild-bird protection. The idea was 
not revived until 1869, with the exception of some pro- 
visions in the Game Act of 1831, the most important 
Act relating to the protection of game now in force, 
which re-enacts Tudor laws so far as it protects the eggs of 
the bustard, wild duck, teal, and swan. But by the passing 
of the Game Act many species, especially the wild ducks and 
wild-fowl, actually lost the protection to which they were 
entitled by the laws of Henry VIII. The reaction against 
this neglect did not, however, spring from the desire to increase 
the number of “comestible” birds. Neither did it proceed 
from a desire to further sport. It was prompted mainly by 
a feeling of humanity and love of beauty in living things. 
The cruel destruction of sea-birds and sea-fowl attracted the 
attention of Parliament; and it is fitting to note in this con- 
nection the service done by the late Rev. F. O. Morris in this 
Pioneer legislation for the protection of birds. Three Acts 
were passed,—in 1869, 1872, and 1876. The Act of 1869 was 
confined to certain sea-birds, but embodied the principle that 
wild birds deserved protection for their own sake. Of the two 
later Acts, that of 1872 gave a close time to forty-three species 
other than the sea-fowl; and that of 1876 protected wild-fowl 
on grounds similar to those stated in the preamble to the Act 
of Henry VIII., because they were “a staple article of food 
and commerce.” These Acts are now repealed, and re- 
embodied in three “Wild Birds’ Protection Acts,”—1881, 
1894, and 1896. The Act of 1881, supplemented by the two 
later Acts, represents the law now in force. It protects all 
Wild birds whatever during the breeding season, between 
March lst and August Ist, in and near Great Britain and 


Ireland, except on St. Kilda, where the young sea-fowl are a 
necessary part of the people’s food, and the Isle of Man and 
Channel Islands, which have special Acts of theirown. Birde 
not named in the schedule may be killed by the owner or 
occupier of land, or any persen authorised by him; not otherwise. 
No bird-catcher may use a net in that period, and not ever 
the killing of “vermin” is permissible unless authorised by 
the owner or occupier. Unfortunately the Act is so badly 
worded that, though it is an offence to kill a bird by shooting 
it, it is not an offence to kill it by other means; and, though 
it is an offence to use a boat, or net, or trap “for the purpose 
of taking” a wild bird, he cannot be convicted simply for 
“taking ” the bird, but only for having it in his control or 
possession. If he kills the bird otherwise than by shooting 
and does not take possession of it, he cannot be convicted of 
any offence under the Act! Very careful notes of cases and 
points in reference to these Acts will be found in chap. 4 
Even in Orders made under the Act of 1896, which gives: 
powers to the Secretary of State to prohibit killing birds in 
particular places for any time, “no prosecution can be 
successfully maintained for killing otherwise than by shoot- 
ing.” The Act of 1894 protects the eggs of wild birds. 
Though very difficult to enforce, it is useful to protect certain 
species, and has aided in creating a body of public opinion in 
their favour. Country people very readily accept “law” as 
part of their practice. On the application of the County 
Council any area or any species of bird can be protected, 
whether the eggs of all or of specified kinds of birds are 
named. A good instance of this partial application to special} 
areas is the protection of Wicken Sedge Fen in Cambridge- 
shire, the last home of the swallow-tailed butterfly, and a 
haunt of rare survivors of Fen birds, for three years from 
September, 1895. 

A valuable chapter on the law relating to game, and on the 
“ Poisoned Grain Prohibition Act” of 1863 and the “ Poisoned 
Flesh Prohibition Act” of 1864, is included in this most 
useful book. Written solely from the legal point of view, it 
gives just the information needed by county Magistrates, 
householders, farmers, and landowners when it is desirable 
to check practices which too frequently contribute to mar the 
comity of rural life. The book contains a complete alpha- 
betical list of British birds and all the degrees of protection 
afforded to them, the Acts which apply, and the districts in 
which they are in force. Every Magistrate and local Field 
Club should possess a copy. 





THE LIFE OF SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES.* 


Ir there were celebrated in this country an annual thanks- 
giving for the prosperity of our Empire overseas—and that 
there is not goes far to prove the survival of old supei- 
stitions about the envy of the gods—the ceremony might be 
fitly opened with some such bidding prayer as is read Sunday 
after Sunday from the University pulpits in Oxford and 
Cambridge. In it should be enumerated not so much 
the names of the great statesmen and soldiers who directed 
schemes of colonisation or won the countries that we hold, 
but of the half-forgotten administrators who prepared the 
soil to receive, or planted and tended, those offshoots of England 
which stand to-day with so firm a growth. Yet if that list 
had to be drawn up, how few men could sketch it without 
long preliminary study, not in books, for most of it is 
unwritten history, but in this or that official record; and if it 
came to be recited, which of us could hear it and not be con- 
vinced of ignorance? We know something, and we read 
willingly, of the “deeds that won the Empire,” but of the 
slow, patient, and often unrewarded labours by which it was 
built up we are singularly heedless, incuriosi nostrorum. There 
could be no better case in point than the history of Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, who is—we say it advisedly—to the average 
intelligent Briton little more thana name. Yet if Stamford 
Rafiles had not fought in the teeth of opposition, not only 
from foreign Powers but from the Home Administration, 
Lord Salisbury might sleep quieter at nights now; there 
would be no Chinese question to trouble him. That we were 
not shut out completely from the Malay Archipelago, and sc 
cut off from Hong-kong, our single station in Chinese waters, 
is simply and solely the work of the man who founded 








s The Life of Sir Stamford Rofiles. By Demetrius Charles Boulger, With 
Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. London; Horace Marshall and Son. [21s.j 
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Singapore, and kept the highway from the Far East to India 
and Ceylon under our control. It is well worth while to read 
in Mr. Boulger’s narrative how this servant of John Company 
accomplished his object, and how his service was rewarded. 


Stamford Raffles was the son of a merchant captain, whose 
employment made him by no means wealthy, and the boy was 
obliged to support himself from the age of fourteen by pro- 
curing a situation in the Secretary’s office of the East India 
Company. In 1800, at the age of nineteen, he became a 
junior clerk, and presumably showed exceptional ability, for 
in 1805 he was sent out as Assistant-Secretary to a new 
settlement which was being established at Penang, or, as it 
was then called, Prince of Wales’s Island. This appointment 
carried a salary of £1,500 a year. At Penang he applied 
himself to the Malay languages, and before long was able 
to dispense with an interpreter. Energy of this sort was 
rare in those days; it gave him a common interest with 
the remarkable man whom he met there, Jobn Leyden, 
Scott’s friend, and it brought him under the notice of Lord 
Minto, then Governor-General of Bengal, whose province 
included the Malay Settlements. A memorandum to oppose 
the demolition of Malacca, which the Company then con- 
templated in order to increase the trade of Penang, con- 
firmed this favourable impression, and in 1810 Raffles felt 
sufficiently sure of his ground with the Governor-General to 
proceed to Calcutta and advocate the occupation of Java,— 
England being then at war with the Datch. The hint bore fruit ; 
in the next year the thing was undertaken, with a promise that 
Raffles should be appointed Governor in the event of success. 
With characteristic spirit he posted himself at Malacca, and 
collected information in defiance of naval experts. In a 
brief review of his own career he wrote :— On the 4th of 
August, 1811, the whole of the fleet, consisting of upwards 
of ninety vessels, arrived off the coast of Java without the 
loss of a single spar or the slightest accident, having passed 
by a route previously almost unknown, and accomplished a 
passage declared to be impracticable.” The result was to 
Gisconcert the enemy’s plans. Batavia was occupied without 
resistance; but the combined French and Dutch forces under 
General Janssens were entrenched at Cornelis on the hills 
seven milesinland. They numbered about seventeen thousand, 
with many officers who had served under Napoleon; the 
effective strength of the British was well under ten thousand. 
Nevertheless, Sir Samuel Auchmuty determined to attack, 
and after a preliminary engagement at Weltevreeden, 
a pitched battle was fought at Cornelis. The Dutch had 
numbers and position in their favour, but they were totally 
routed, and their force destroyed. The hero of the day was 
Colonel Gillespie famous from the Vellore mutiny. Unhappily 
for both he was left in command of the troops under Raffles 
as Governor. At first all went well. Trouble broke out with 
the Princes of the East of Java, and Raffles with a small 
escort visited the Sultan of Jojocarta in his capital, and held 
parley with him before thousands of infuriated Malay warriors. 
Zt was, however, always his principle to trust Malays, 
relying on his knowledge of their language and character. 
The outbreak was only staved off, and it was Gillespie’s 
turn ina few months. With about twelve hundred troops 
he stormed by escalade the great fortress, with its wall 45 tt. 
high defended by bastions and a ditch. Raffles wrote of the 
exploit in an enthusiastic despatch. That, unhappily, was the 
end of pleasant things. As a fighter Gillespie was admirable; 
in time of peace he was at least difficult to work with. Con- 
tinual disputes between him and the Governor led to his 
recall by Lord Minto, after a formal reconciliation; but on 
reaching Calcutta he joined a man called Blagrave, who had 
been dismissed by Raffles for corruption, and brought charges 
against the administration which impeached not only the 
judgment but the honesty of the Governor. Lord Minto had 
been succeeded by Lord Moira; Raffles had no friend at 
Court. An inquiry followed; the character of Raffles was 
vindicated in Council, but his measures were censured. 
There is no space here to discuss his bold and sweeping 
policy; time was not given for it to justify itself. Java was 
restored to the Dutch in 1816, and Raffles withdrew, his great 
atroke at the commercial monopolist Power undone, his policy 
condemned, and the Dutch restored with the additional 
strength that comes of a sharp warning. They knew by this 
who was the man to watch. 


He returned home for a year, and was sent back to the 








rs: 
settlement of Bencoolen on the west coast of Sumatra, 
with orders to report on the policy of the Dutch. There 
was no doubt about that; it was the traditional exclusive. 
ness now pushed with a new activity. Every point still 
open to British occupation was being hastily seized, The 
Company, which in 1811 had commanded the entire trade of 
the Archipelago, now retained only Bencoolen and Penang, 
both of them losing settlements, and neither of them proper 
to control the trade from East to West. Raffles at once 
recommended the occupation of a port; either the island of 
Banca, or failing that, of Rhio on the island of Bintang at 
the southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula,—practically 
the position of Singapore. In the amazingly able State 
paper—printed by Mr. Boulger—which recommended this 
step Raflles, predicted that the French would aim at an Indo. 
Chinese Empire, and urged again the necessity of keeping 
open the way toa country with such prospects as he—first, 
we believe, of Englishmen—foresaw for Japan. In pursuance 
of his policy he went to Calcutta, and by personal interviews 
won over the Governor-General—now become the Marqnis of 
Hastings—and obtained permission “to retain command 
of the Straits of Malacca by establishing settlements at 
Acheen and Rhio.” The instructions from Lord Hastings 
given in two despatches are accurately summarised by Mr, 
Boulger. Raffles was “ to secure the establishment of a station 
beyond Malacca such as may command the southern entrance 
of these straits. The Port of Rhio was mentioned as the 
most likely place, and with unjustifiable confidence it wag 
alleged that the Dutch had no rights or pretensions there, 
..... If the Dutch had already occupied Rhio he was to 
endeavour to establish a connection with the Sultan of Johor,” 
Rafiles started instantly, and a letter from him on shipboard 
shows that he already expected that his next would be dated 
“from the site of the ancient city of Singapora,” then 
deserted, but familiar to the student of Malay history as 
the old capital of the Malays. The second paper of in. 
structions was given at Calcutta on December 5th, 1818. 
Raffles touched at Penang on \December 3lst, -learnt 
that the Dutch were at Rhio, and on January 29th, 1819, he 
hoisted the Union Jack on the island of Singapore. The 
Dutch instantly protested ; Colonel Bannerman, the Resident 
at Penang, wrote to Calcutta supporting their protest, and to 
Major Farquhar, who had been left with troops at Singapore, 
urging him to withdraw lest the Dutch should attack; and 
Lord Hast ings on February 20th sent an express to say that 
if the port had not been occupied Raffles was to desist from 
attempts to obtain one. When news reached home the 
Company was furious; they feared war, and they demanded 
an explanation from Lord Hastings. But by that time the 
thing was done, and already it began to justify itself. 
Trade poured in from the first; Rafiles, in defiance of the 
Company’s traditions, abolished slavery at once—he had 
been censured for doing so before—and made the place a 
free port. He framed a code of laws and founded a college 
for natives; in short, he built like a statesman, not like the 
agent of a mercantile body. His work is there to testify for 
him, and at this day four of the world’s greatest trade routes 
radiate from Singapore. 


Assuredly he had his reward,—in his work; but only in his 
work. On the pestilent coast of Sumatra he lost two of his 
three children; his wife’s health was broken down, his own 
little better. In December, 1823, he set out for England in a 
vessel called the ‘ Fame,’ having on board the accumulations 
of a leisure which he had devoted to science,—a great natural 
history collection; a quantity of Malay manuscripts; and all 
the official papers relating to his administrations in the East. 
It was impossible to insure at Bencoolen; the ‘ Fame’ caught 
fire at sea; no lives were lost, but the whole was burnt, and 
with it went the scientific labours of a lifetime. In representing 
his case to the Court of Directors he put the loss at £30,000, 
and confidently expected a pension. After two years the 
Company sent in a statement of the account between them, 
which represented Rafiles as in their debt for £22,000. Claims 
which he had sent in seven years before, and taken as granted, 
were now disallowed, and he was called on to refund the 
money, with interest at 5 percent. On the top of this came 
the news that an Indian bank, which he had entrusted with 
the remittance of his property to London, had failed while 
their bill was in his possession, and he was the loser by 
£16,000, this money having been retained by him in the 
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bank to cover the claims which the Company, after all these 


ow decided against him. There is no occasion to 
the rights and wrongs of the matter; it is, how- 
th noting that one of the largest items was for 
axpenses incurred in the mission to occupy Singapore, which 
the Company insisted that he should defray from his own 
pocket. Rafiles died suddenly a few months later, and the 
gale of his estate realised just under £10,000, which sum his 
widow offered to the Court of Directors, and they accepted 
it in full settlement of their claim. So the account was 
finally settled between the Company and the servant who 
had so often run counter to its wishes,—to make the fortune 
of those who now inherit his work. 
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DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.* 
Tux most interesting article in this volume is, we think, the 
editor’s memoir of Laurence Sterne. Mr. Lee has had access 
to a considerable quantity of hitherto unpublished matter, 
contemporary notices and anecdotes, letters from and about 
Sterne, a journal kept by him for “ Eliza,” otherwise Mrs. 
Draper, and other miscellanies. This abundance of material 
has tempted the writer, and very naturally too, to indulge 
bimself with an amount of space which he would scarcely 
have allowed to a contributor writing on the same subject. 
Two-and-twenty pages are more than Sterne’s position in 
literature seems to entitle him to. The new matter does not 
really affect our estimate of the man, though it adds some 
curious details to the picture, details which, on the whole, go 
to make it more strange, and, one cannot help saying, more 
repulsive than ever. Mr. Lee does his best for his temporary 
client. What was wrong in him was all, he thinks, an affair of 
nerves. Nerves gave him a “constitutional sensitiveness to 
pain and pleasure” so great that the “reasoning faculty was 
incapable of controlling it.” Want of self-control caused 
both the indecency that characterises his writings, and the 
sentimentality that makes that indecency peculiarly nauseous. 
All this came from “the normal state of his nerves.” His 
sentimentality was so delightful to him that “it discouraged 
him from seeking to translate its suggestions into act.” As 
Lord Byron tersely put it, “he whined over a dead ass while 
he let his mother starve.” This is all very well, but we prefer 
a simpler phraseology, and to say with Thackeray that 
Sterne wasa“scamp.” The evil was aggravated by the fact 
that he was a clergyman, which compelled to profess a morality 
which he absolutely ignored in practice, and a faith to which 
he could have given scarcely the slightest intellectual adher- 
ence. The claim that he had generous impulses may be 
willingly admitted, but to admit it is only equivalent to say 
that he was human. 

If Sterne was a specimen of the type to which Aristotle 
gives the name of e&~cd«srss, the man who is absolutely with- 
out any principle of morals, we may find a representative of 
the déxpary;:, the man who knows that what he does is wrong, 
but is mastered by passion, in Richard Steele. The memoir 
of Steele is written by Mr. Austin Dobson, who is content, we 
are glad to see, with the commonly accepted standards and 
terminology of morals, and does not attempt either to palliate 
or to exaggerate the faults of his subject. Of course a man 
of Steele’s character lays himself open only too easily to 
charges of bypocrisy, a habit of which Sterne was even osten- 
tatiously free. To write such a book as The Christian Hero 
because he felt that his own practice was sadly in want of an 
ideal, and to publish it because he found that to have written 
it was not enough, and hoped that this “ standing testimony 
against himself ” might be more effective, was a proceeding 
which might easily be calleda sham. But Steele was no sham. 
“He had,” as Pope said, “a love and reverence for virtue,” 
even where he was not always constant in its practice, and 
there were virtues, generosity and loyalty to friend and 

country among them, where his constancy was beyond reproach. 
Mr. Dobson well says :— 

“ As the first painter of domesticity the modern novel owes him 
much, but the women of his own day owe him more. Not only 
did he pay them collectively a magnificent compliment when he 
wrote of Lady Elizabeth Hastings that ‘to love her was a liberal 
education,’ but in a time when they were treated by the wits with 
contemptuous flattery or cynical irreverence, he sought to offer 


them a reasonable service of genuine respect, which was im. 
measurably superior to those fulsome raptures, guilty impressions, 

* Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidnoy Lea, Vol. LIY. 
Stanhope—Stovin. London: Smith and Elder. (153. net.] : 











senseless deifications, and pretended deaths with which it was 
the custom of his contemporaries to insult their understanding.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson is perhaps the greatest, or at 
least the best known, of the literary names included in the 
volame. He is fortunate in finding in Mr. Sidney Colvin an 
ideal biographer, thoroughly acquainted with the circum- 
stances of his life, and able to be sympathetic without 
abdicating the fanction of criticism. The appreciations of 
Stevenson’s work seems to us singularly just. Few, we ven- 
ture to think, will dispute the high rank which he gives to 
Kidnapped, as a story in which “the romance of history and 
the sentiment of the soil are expressed as they had hard'y 
been expressed since Scott.” 


The memoir of Dean Stanley is from the pen of Mr. 
Prothero, who is probably right in refusing to accord a place 
to any of his work in the highest or most permanent class of 
literature. “The Life of Dr. Arnold,” however, might well have 
been made more than “a possible exception.” This must ever 
rank high among biographies, which seldom unite so com- 
pletely a great subject and a perfectly competent and 
sympathetic writer. There is an interesting notice of John 
Sterling by Dr. Garnett, who remarks with great force that 
he is “a remarkable instance of a man of letters of no 
ordinary talent and desert who, nevertheless, owes his reputa- 
tion to a genius not for literature but for friendship.” It 
might almost be said that we know of Sterling through 
Carlyle’s Life, just as we know of Edward King through 
Lycidas. 


The chief politicians commemorated in the volume are to 
be found among the Stanleys and the Stewarts. Mr. J. A. 
Hamilton writes about the Earls of Derby, father and son, 
who had so interesting a share in English politics for two 
generations. (The father entered Parliament in 1820, though 
he did not become prominent till 1827; the son practically 
retired from politics in 1891) The two memoirs are 
admirably compressed and lucid specimens of political 
biography, though the sobriety of Mr. Hamilton’s style 
is, perhaps, better suited to the prosaic son than to the 
brilliant father. The latter was called to the House of Lords 
is his father’s lifetime, and the step, says Mr. Hamilton, 
“was probably due to the fact that he did not get on well 
with Peel.” He might have appropriately quoted from The 
New Timon the lines which describe how the “Rupert of 
Debate ”— 

“ Plants a sly bruiser on the nose of Bob. 

Decorous Bob, too friendly to reprove, 

Suggests fresh figbting in the next remove.” 
In the memoir of the younger Karl it might have been men- 
tioned that he spent a year between Rugby and Cambridge 
at King’s College, London, where he somewhat astonished 
his class, to whom he had given no sign whatever of his 
scholarship, by taking the first prize at the annual examina- 
tion. 

The Stewarts are a numerous class with a somewhat com- 
plicated genealogy. They claim about sixty names in the 
index, divided among a number of peerages, of which Lennox, 
Moray, Mar, and Albany are perhaps the most conspicuous. 
The most famous in the list are the Regent Lord James 
Stewart, created Earl of Moray (better known under the 
incorrect form of Murray). This memoir is written by Mr. 
T. F. Henderson. Another Stewart is familiar to students of 
English history under the title of Lord Castlereagh. Here 
again we have the able pen of Mr. J. A. Hamilton at work. 
The estimate of Lord Castlereagh’s policy will probably 
come as a surprise to many who have been accustomed to 
judge of him by the Whig satirists of the time. ‘‘Few men 
have taken part in so many important events as did Lord 
Castlereagh in the quarter of a century that covers his public 
career; few men have been the victims of such constant and 
intense unpopularity. Yet the services which he rendered to 
his country and to Europe were signal.” He did at home 
what Nelson and Wellington did abroad. If he could always 
have had such men to carry out his plans, his lot would have 
been different indeed. But after he had planned the 
Walcheren expedition, the King—it must have been almost 
his last act—insisted on putting the Earl of Chatham in 
command. When Wellington was available, Lord Castlereagh 
did all he could to help him. This memoir is certainly one 
of the most enlightening portions of the volume. 


———— 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The English Black Monks of St. Benedict. By the Rev. Ethelred 
L. Taunton. 2 vols. (J.C. Nimmo. 21s. net.)—There was a call 
for this book, for it certainly fills up a gap in ecclesiastical 
history. But it would have been better if Mr. Taunton had 
moderated his aims. The real story he had to tell is that of the 
Benedictines in England, or in foundations connected with 
England, after the Reformation. This had not been told before, 
at least in so much detail. The mistake was in attempting the 
pre-Reformation history of the Order. This might have been 
sketched in an introductory chapter, but nothing more should 
have been aimed at. This part of the work is distinctly unsatis- 
factory. The Benedictines were the most successful of all he 
monastic Orders in England, and we should like to have had their 
characteristics fully described, and the history of the greater 
foundations given. This would, of course, have occupied of itself 
Mr. Taunton’s two volumes. What he does give us, valuable as 
it is in a way, is not exactly interesting to the ordinary reader. 
He will not care, for instance, to be informed about the differences 
between the Jesuits and the Benedictines, and he will certainly 
be careful how he takes a part inthe controversy. As interesting 
a portion of the work as any is the account of John Feckenham 
the last Abbot of Westminster. We do not care to argue 
again the vezata quaestio of the condition of English monasteries 
at the time of their suppression. Dom Gasquet makes out a 
strong case against the Commissioners, whom, indeed, no one 
would care to defend; but the case for the monasteries is a 
more difficult matter. The case against depends largely on 
evidence that is not open to the objections urged against the 
Reports of the Commissioners,—i.e., on earlier visitations and in- 
The evidence of Cardinal Morton’s visitation of St. 
Albans is an instance. Its force is not impugned by the bad 
character of Henry VIII.’s Commissioners. Mr. Taunton, we see, 
allows that the Jesuits were not loyal. What else, indeed, could 
be concluded when Father Gerard explains his assertion that he ac- 
knowledged Elizabeth as “true Governor and Queen of England” 
notwithstanding the excommunication by Pope Pius V. in this 
way: “The fact was, I knew that the operation of that excom- 
munication had been suspended for all England by a declaration 
of the Pontiff till such time as its execution became possible.” 
A Jesuit then, and, in fact, any obedient Catholic, was loyal till 
he saw the opportunity of being successfully disloyal. Just so a 
Mahommedan is tolerant of other religions till circumstances put 
it in his power to suppress them. We cannot accept Mr. 
Taunton’s argument that Elizabeth’s government being tyran- 
nical, any one with a suflicient probability of success might 
attempt to dethrone her. Her government was not tyrannical in 
that sense, though it was often arbitrary. It was heartily 
accepted by the nation generally. If the non-Jesuit Catholics of 
the time held Mr. Taunton’s views they were as disloyal as the 
Jesuits. Without questioning their sincerity or their devotion, 
they were enemies of the State. 





quiries. 


Jeanne D’Arc. Par Mgr. Le Nordez. (Hachette et Cie. 
20 francs.)—“ Legends are the smiles of history,” says Mgr. Le 
Nordez at the beginning of this book, as a reason for including a 
great many of the traditions which cling round the Maid’s 
personality. Almost every incident in her short career has been 
the subject of severe and conflicting criticism, from the examina- 
tion by the Churchmen after her first interview with the 
Dauphin at Chinon, down to the present day. Still, her 
individuality is powerful through it all, and she bears out the 
saying of Ibsen, that he is the strongest who stands most alone. 
From the age of thirteen she considered herself set apart by God 
and the saints to fulfil the prophecy that a maid from Lorraine 
should deliver France, and this belief was so strong that at seven- 
teen she left her village of Domremy, and after overcoming 
all obstacles, put herself at the head of the army, with the well- 
known results. Mgr. Le Nordez quotes a good deal from the 
reports of her trial ; and her answers to the questions as to the 
voices she heard, and how her supernatural knowledge came to 
her, are very simple and matter of fact, while they recall passages 
from the reports of the Psychical Society. The evidence of the 
villagers of Domremy at the rehabilitation trial, held about 
twenty-five years after her death, shows her asa hardworking 
peasant, rather grave, but kind and practical. She seems to have 
been as much loved by her neighbours as she was afterwards by 
the soldiers. It is told of her that she would get off her horse in 
the middle of a fight to help the wounded English. She said of 
herself that she never killed any one, and she carried a banner 
instead of a spear, into baitle. There is an interesting letter 
from a young noble, Guy de Laval, to his mother, written at 
Tours when Jeanne was at her happiest time, telling how when 











he and his brother drank wine with her, she told them that she 
would soon make them drink it in Paris. He goes on to describe 
her riding through the town on a black horse in white armour 
bare-headed, and with a small battle-axe in her hand. There is aa 
authentic portrait of Jeanne, but we have an immense number and 
variety of pictures and statues of her reproduced here, from the 
naturalistic Bastien Lepage, to the fantastic productions of the 
eighteenth century. There is a good reproduction of Ingreg’s 
«Jeanne d’Arc au Sacre de Charles VII.” Grasset’s lithograph 
of Jeanne in a company of men-at-arms is striking. In writing 
this book Mgr. Le Nordez has been led by enthusiasm for the 
heroine into a certain amount of over-emphasis and repetition, 


Law and Politics in the Middle Ages. By Edward Jenks, 
(John Murray. 12s.)—This is an interesting book on ap 
interesting and little known subject, and is written in an 
interesting style. Yet the effect of a perusal on the reader jg 
not quite satisfactory. Mr. Jenks himself appears to anticipate 
some such result, although he is not perhaps quite correct as to the 
reason for this feeling. His book, he says, “ employs admittedly 
but one class of evidences; and it is to be feared that to many 
persons, lawyers and laymen alike, the choice of materials wil} 
appear unfortunate.” The layman, at all events the layman who 
is not unfamiliar with the works of such popularisers of funda- 
mental ideas in law as Maine and Austin, will not object: to 
Mr. Jenks’s book on the score of the materials he has used 
so much as to the manner in which he has put then 
together. His work has the appearance less of a coherent 
treatise than of a series of lectures strung together. Yet 
there is undoubtedly a method in his madness, Taking 
as his starting-point the doctrine that the Middle Ages were 
‘the nursery of the Barbarian and the burial ground of the 
Roman,” he sets forth as his aim “to separate from the mass of 
medizval history those institutions and ideas which were destined 
for the future, to distinguish them from survivals which belonged 
to the past.” He starts with an elaborate chapter on “ Sources,” 
which shows almost tragically, among other things, how a 
thousand years after the fall of the Roman Empire the Roman 
Law, not content with reviving in the essentially Latin States, 
such as France and Spain, should have invaded and conquered 
homes of Teutonism like Germany and Scotland. “ But it is 
possible to exaggerate the triumph. Neither in Germany nox 
in Scotland did the ‘reception of the foreign law’ wipe out the 
other laws. At the end of the Middle Ages, the Germans had 
a maxim, ‘Town’s law breaks land’s law, land’s law breaks 
common law.’ It is only when other sources fail that we resort 
to Roman Law.” From the “Sources,” and always bearing in 
mind Mr. Jenks’s supreme negative doctrine that law is not the 
arbitrary command of authority, but a growth, or rather a 
revelation, he proceeds to consider law and politics in the Middle 
Ages in chapters bearing the titles of ‘“'The State,” “The Ad- 
ministration of Justice,’ “Land Settlement and Local Units,” 
‘“‘ Possession and Property,” “ Caste and Contract.” In all these, 
especially in ‘The State,” he dwells largely on the clan ox 
Gentile principle. He exhibits its strength but also its weakness, 
which consists in its discouragement of competition. Dealing 
with Contract, Mr. Jenks notes the inroads it is making on the 
older ideas of Law and Politics, and states his conviction that it 
is destined to play a yet greater part in social history. But., 
while he holds that in its modified form of Compromise, Contraet 
is doing a great work, he also notes that “the appeal ostensibly 
made to contractual principles by the Southern States in the 
American Civil War was rot successful; the surrender at 
Appomattox is a tremendous precedent against the contractual 
doctrine in politics.” Altogether Mr. Jenks’s volume, although 
it can hardly be considered an epoch-making one even in the 
limited department with which it deals, is of very considerable 
historical value. This is enhanced by elaborate synoptic tables 
of ‘‘sources”” ranged under successive centuries, and by full list: 
of authorities. 


Alien Immigrants to England. By W. Cunningham, D.D. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This is the first volume of a new 
series of volumes to be known as “The Social England 
Series,” the publication of which, we are assured, “rests upon 
the conviction that it is possible to make a successful attempt to 
give an account not merely of politics and wars, but also of 
religion, commerce, art, literature, law, science, agriculture, and 
all that follows from their inclusion, and that without a due 
knowledge of the last we have no real explanation of any of the 
number.” Dr. Cunningham’s volume, giving a history of alien 
immigration to England, leads off the series. It is admirably 
written, is well arranged, and is based on wide and comprehensive 


reading, After an introduction in which he deals with such 


subjects as “The Grouping of Facts” and ‘‘The Travelled 
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Native,” Dr. Cunningham treats in consecutive chapters of 
«The Norman Invasion,” “The Later Middle Ages,” “The 
Reformation and Religious Refugees,” “Intercourse with the 
Dutch,” and “Later Immigrations,” including those of the 
Huguenots, the Emigrés, and the Destitute Alien. The bulk of 
the facts here collected were of course known to historical 
students before this book was written or contemplated ; but they 
were never arranged in such a manner as to show the social, 
religious, economical, and political effects of immigration as they 
have been by Dr. Cunningham. As he gives his authorities in 
footnotes, and supplies a full index, whoever wishes to prosecute 
further inquiry into the subjects investigated by Dr. Cunningham 
has all the materials at his hand. Dr. Cunningham appears here 
in the character not of a partisan, but of an impartial historian. 
He says that the question of the immigration of any particular 
aliens in the present day must be dealt with on its merits and on 
these alone. While he says that “there ought to be hesitation on 
the part of a nation with a history like ours in changing from 
welcoming aliens to refusing to admit them,” he also says, “In 
former times it could be generally stated what precise gift the 
Flemings, or Walloons, or Huguenots brought with them; and 
we may fairly ask of any newcomers in the present day what it 
is that they are able to do better than we can ourselves? Unless 
this question can be clearly answered, there is not the same in- 
dustrial justification for the admission of aliens as there was.” 
Dr. Cunningham’s book will be found eminently valuable as a 
thesaurus of arguments on both sides of this question,—or at all 
events, of this question as put by him. But as the text-book of 
the subject, its supreme importance lies in the delightfully lucid 
narrative which it gives. 


Side-Lights on Siberia. By James Young Simpson. (Blackwood 
and Sons. 16s.)—Some of the chapters of this book have already 
appeared in a serial form in Blackwood’s Magazine, and one is glad to 
find the information they convey extended and amplified into the 
form of abook. It is true that we have already had more than one 
work on the subject of Siberia, but none, we think, which has 
done fuller justice to a wide subject, or has been written ina 
spirit of more careful accuracy and impartiality. Siberia, as the 
author remarks, is at once the reservoir and the cesspool of the 
Russian Empire, and hitherto English-speaking travellers have 
generally devoted themselves to describing its latter aspect alone. 
In this they have shown a wide divergence of views. Mr. Kennan, 
for example, has been most uncompromising in his denunciation of 
a system in which he failed to see anything but evil; while two 
other Siberian travellers, Dr. Lansdell and Mr. de Windt, have 
goneso far in the other extreme as to suggest the belief, doubtless 
erroneous, that they hold a brief for the Russian Government. The 
truth, one suspects, lies somewhere between these two representa- 
tions, and is more likely to be found in the judicious moderation of 
the views advanced by Mr. Simpson. But the author, fortunately, 
has not confined himself to a consideration of the prison and exile 
system of Siberia. He visited the chief prisons, it is true, saw the 
exiles upon their march, examined not only the notorious forward- 
ing-prisons of Tomsk and Tiumen, but also many of the étapes 
which furnish doubtful accommodation for the prisoners on their 
journey eastward, and was able to form a fairly clear idea of the 
humanity or the inhumanity of Siberian exile. Roughly speak- 
ing, his opinion seems to amount to this. That in many cases the 
prisons are overcrowded, the prisoners ill-fed, the journey east- 
wards a terrible hardship, and the system, especially as regards 
political offenders, a blunder ; but at the same time he notes that 
the overcrowding which seemed intolerable to an Englishman is 
only what a Russian of that class is accustomed to in his ordinary 
free life, that the hardships and scarcity of food were shared by 

the officials and guards, and were attributable, when they 
occurred, to accident and not design, that the guards, 
notably the common soldiers, were nearly always gentle, 
and even kind, to their charges, and that, admitting the 
system to be a necessary one, it is carried out in just 
and humane fashion. Of course there have been grave abuses 
of authority on the part of officials now and then. But, in 
spite of the opportunity afforded for such abuses, they seem on 
the whole to have been of rare occurrence. When the great 
Siberian railway is completed, when the weary march on foot has 
been abolished, and when more constant and careful supervision 
can be exercised by home authority, probably even these defects 
will disappear. But the most interesting chapters of Mr. Simpson’s 
book are those which deal with Siberia as a field for Russian 
immigration. We get a capital description of the country itself, 
its strange rivers, the Ob, Yenisei, and Lena, its desert wastes 
in the shape of tundras and taigas, its wilder populations, Buryats, 
Tungus, and Yakutes, and its wonderful fertility that has already 
attracted a huge wave of Russian colonisation. Siberia exercises 
a strange fascination upon the imagination, and it is evident upon 
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every page almost of the author’s book that he has not been proof 
against it. It is a book which deserves to be warmlytrecommended, 
not only on account of its useful information, but also for the 
sake of its own charm and interest. 


Boxing. By R. G. Allanson-Winn. (A. D. Innes and Co.)—<« 
The “Isthmian Library” of sports has received a further con- 
tribution in the shape of a treatise upon what has been called 
“the noble art of self-defence.” In the course of an introductory 
chapter, the author, Mr. Allanson-Winn, pleads the cause of 
boxing not without eloquence, and adduces strong arguments to 
prove not only that the sport is desirable in itself, but also that 
it is capable of scientific exposition. Unfortunately it is diffi- 
cult to believe that boxing can be learnt from a text-book. The 
author is most painstaking and definitely precise in his directions, 
but one still doubts whether a beginner would not learn more in 
half-an-hour’s rough sparring than he would by committing the 
whole “ Art of Boxing” to memory. However, if the mystery 
can be explained in words, the author has done his best to do so, 
and the amateur will undoubtedly find many valuable hints in 
these pages. Not the least interesting feature in Mr. Allanson- 
Winn’s work is his reproduction of the accounts of some of the 
most famous prize-fights in the history of the Ring, and the com- 
parison which he institutes between the art of boxing as prac- 
tised in the early part of this century and the glove-fights of 
to-day. The comparison is all in favour of the modern champion 
as far as science is concerned, though it is possible that the latter 
can never hope to excel his predecessors in pluck and endurance 
under punishment. It is a pity that the author has not secured 
photographs of more graceful exponents of the art to illustrate 
his work. The rather stout gentlemen who are portrayed in the 
the act of “leading off with the right,” “cross-countering,” and 
similar operations, though they may be excellent boxers, can 
hardly be said to be decorative. 


Dealings with the Dead. (George Redway.)—This volume, 
which is a translation by Mrs. A. E. Whitehead of “La Légende 
de la Mort en Basse Bretagne,” by A. Le Braz, introduces us to 
Breton superstition, religious usage, and folk-lore. ‘ Fanciful 
and fantastic as undoubtedly are some of these narratives,” 
says the translator, “oftentimes eerie, and now and again 
gruesome and even grim, they all possess a distinctive stamp 
and character,—respect for the dead, realisation of their cons 
tinued existence, and deep reverence for religion.” This is 
certainly proved by the work which Mrs. Whitehead has trans- 
lated, and the author of which “ went about getting matter 
from farm-maids, from sailors and small tradesmen, from any 
one who had ghost stories to tell.” Certainly the stories given 
here are very simple and very eerie, being quite in the spirit of 
the old Breton theory :—‘“ During the day the world belongs to 
the living. When evening comes it belongs to the dead. Honest 
people should be asleep with closed doors at the ghostly hour,” 
The titles of some of the “ narratives,” such as “ A Soul Seen as a 
White Mouse,” “ A Soul Seen as an Insect,” and “ A Soul Seen as a 
Flower,” speak for themselves. The Devil, it is hardly necessary 
to say, makes many appearances in these pages; and so does 
the poor woman who is told by a supernatural visitor of the 
catastrophe which makes her a widow. From beginning to end 
this volume is interesting. 


On the Trail of Don Quixote. By August F. Jaccaci. Illus- 
trated by Daniel Verge. (Lawrence and Bullen. 8s. 6d. net.)—The 
village of Argamasilla, in the province of La Mancha, claims to 
be the birthplace of Don Quixote, and the claim has some founda 
tion. Cervantes was imprisoned in the cellar of a certain house 
still standing, and known by the name of the “Casa de Medrant,” 
and it was here, or anyhow in some such place, that the idea of 
the book was conceived. Furthermore, there is good reason to 
believe that the original of the knight was a certain magnate of 
Argamasilla, Don Rodrigo de Pacheco by name, whose portrait is 
still to be seen in the church, a votive offering to “Our Lady,” 
who had cured him “of a great pain which he had in his head 
through a chilliness which had fallen into it.’ To this village 
accordingly the author made his way; and this he made his head- 
quarters for some weeks, exploring the country round about, and 
making acquaintance with the people. It had been planned 
that writer and artist should go together; but this could not be 
done; the artist went in autumn, M. Jaccaci followed the next 
summer. Pen and pencil between them give a very vivid idea 
of the place, and of the people. The Spanish peasant is, it 
seems, an honest, hard-working fellow; but the upper classes are 
distinctly not the bettermost. Our author doubts, or rather 
positively disbelieves, the genuinenessof the traditional portrait of 


Cervantes. He thinks that there is no contemporary portrait in , 
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existence. Any reader who will compare this with the portrait 
of Francis Beaumont, the dramatist, can hardly fail to be struck 
with the close resemblance. 


Realism and Romance, and other Essays. By Henry MacArthur. 
(R. W. Hunter, Edinburgh.)—Mr. MacArthur died in his 
twenty-fifth year, after an academical career (at Edinburgh) of 
great distinction. His friends have selected for publication 
seven critical essays and a poem on Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Six of the essays were either prize compositions or papers read 
before literary societies; one on “Robert Fergusson” (a Scotch 
poet, as short-lived as Henry MacArthur himself), was published 
in the Scots Magazine, as was the elegy on Stevenson. All have 
been published, we are told, without any editing. They leave on 
the reader an impression of very great ability in the writer. He 
evidently had very clear and definite judgments on literary 
questions, and had the art of expressing them with much force 
and felicity. His essay on “Swinburne” may be taken as an 
excellent example of his manner. He takes occasion of his 
subject to make a very true division of poets into classes. In the 
first we find both form and thought supremely good; in the other 
two either one or the other predominates. Browning, for in- 
stance, exhibits predominant thought; Swinburne predominant 
form. Proceeding to estimate the value of Mr. Swinburne’s 
prose work, he makes use of the very happy expression, “He 
runs up too broad a canvas for the wind of his thought to fill.” 
He is right also in observing the poet’s want of humour. “I 
remember,” he says, “ only one stroke of humour in all his books, 
and that quite an unconscious one,” when Mr. Swinburne describes 
himself as desiring “ above all things to preserve in all things the 
golden mean of scrupulous moderation.” The poem on Stevenson 
is fine, though it has a weak line here and there. The conclusion 
runs thus :— 


“ Happy and rad‘ant spirit! that could thus 
Transmute to gold the leaden ore of sorrow, 
Distil from bitter herbs a draught of joy, 
And like a garland wear a crown of thorns. 
As some ricb-freighted bark, beset by waves 
Crested with cruel foam, when clouds lour dark 
And all the sky is waste and void of stars, 
Undaunted holds her darkling way, and rides 
Erect, and to the wished-for haven brings 
Her treasure safe through storm and stress of seas, 
So through life’s storms he passed, with head held high 
And mind attuned to gladness, and at last 
Dropped anchor in the peaceful port of Death,” 


Maurice Quain. By Morley Roberts. (Hutchinson and Co.)— 
Quain, the principal figure in this story, is a type that will 
excite the sympathy of many readers. A strong, clever, but ill- 
balanced man, whose eccentricity and impatient pride completely 
bar his prospects of permanent work and fame, the fascination 
of London holds him like a vice. On one of his nightly rowing 
expeditions he rescues from the river a would-be suicide, a 
woman who changes his life and brings the element of love and 
hope into it. Quain’s character and his peculiar mental state 
is quite a masterpiece of descriptive analysis, and as a sort of 
running accompaniment to this solo we have some Dantean im- 
pressions of the gloom and murk and intensity of life in the 
great city. These are wonderfully picturesque, and with a great 
command of chiaroscuro, but highly fanciful and fantastical. 
Quain’s wife is a capital character, and a very human, loving 
woman. Fox, the potato merchant, with his curious mixture of 
trade speculations and generous hospitality and tenderness, is 
one of the characters that is a distinct creation; we must con- 
gratulate Morley Roberts on his appearance. Potato merchant 
though he is, he is a beautiful character. The very mixed 
collection of people under Fox’s roof provide the author with 
plenty of humorous material and some capital scenes. But, 
indeed, every figure moves with real life in these pages. No one 
can draw strong and weak characters with a keener eye to con- 
trast than Morley Roberts. Maurice Quain is a very clever 
piece of work, and shows the author’s grasp of character and 
insight into human nature unmistakeably. 





Education of Girls and Women in Great Britain. By C. S. 
Bremner. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Misn Bremner gives 
nearly a quarter of her space to elementary education, not 
quite as much to secondary, and more than half to higher. It is 
not her fault if these proportions do not represent the relative 
importance of the three subjects. In primary education girls are 
quite as well treated as boys; in the higher the supply is pro- 
bably not far from equalling the demand. If something could be 
done towards a fairer division of endowments we might leave the 
matter to the working of time. But in secondary education very 
much remains to be done, and ought to be done with as little delay 
as possible. It is in itself an indictment of our neglect that Miss 
Bremner does not find material for more than fifty pages. Of 
course exaggerated claims and complaints are sometimes made. 
The vroportion of girls educated at home will always be large, 











a fact which must not be forgotten in any future scheme. We 
have no criticisms to offer on Miss Bremner’s book. It is the 
result of careful and conscientious labours, and takes its place, at 
least for the present, as the standard work of reference on the 
subject. Miss Bremner says that the authorities at Whitehal) 
have no explanation to give of the fact that women teachers are 
paid less than men for performing much the same work. The 
explanation is perfectly simple. Mixed schools, at least in England, 
are, we may say, invariably taught by women, and the mixeg 
schools are always small ones. Such tables of comparative salaries 
as are given on p. 44, where the Church of England average works 
out at £121 for masters and £75 for mistresses, against a Board. 
school average of £162 and £114 respectively, should always be 
accompanied with an explanation. We have known Church 
managers reproached with the smaller average of the salarieg 
they paid. 


Victoria, Queen and Empress. By Richard Davey. (Roxburghe 
Press.)—This volume differs somewhat from the other records. 
of the Queen’s reign and life. The first chapter describes 
“ London on the eve of the Queen’s birth.” England, thinks Mr, 
Davey, was still plunged in barbarism, with a veneer of civilisa- 
tion among its upper classes. Well, “ barbarism” is a relative 
term. The “ barbarism,” say, of Coomassie or Benin is not quite 
the same as that which our author finds in the London of 1819, 
(We have not a word to say against Mrs. Fry’s work in gaols, or 
Mr. Davey’s contention that these places were in “an awful con- 
dition ;” but it is scarcely likely that “young women and girls 
went into gaol modest and virtuous.”) After this chapter the book 
proceeds on the usual lines, though Mr. Davey speaks more 
plainly about certain disagreeables than other writers have done. 
This faithful historian also tells us that the “orb ” at the Corona- 
tion was too heavy for the Queen to carry with comfort, and that. 
the ring was so small that it had to be forced on to her finger. 
Faithful, however, as he may be, he is not always exact. Dr. 
Hook was never Bishop of Chichester. The book is not without 
faults, but it is distinctly more interesting than most of its 
rivals. 


A Rash Verdict. By Leslie Keith. 2vols. (Bentley and Son. 
12s.)—A testator leaves all his property to a niece with the 
proviso that she is to forfeit it if she marries a certain person 
whom he names. She takes it for granted that her uncle has 
good reasons for thus acting. This is the “rash verdict,” for, 
as a matter of fact, the condemned person had acted very 
honourably, refusing to dirty his hands with a questionable bit 
of business in which the testator had wished to engage him. 
The usual complication ensues, only it is not the young lady, 
but the man who entertains the prohibited love. There is really 
very little story beyond the facts epitomised above, but of what 
there is the author makes the best. That she might have told 
all she has to tell in a few pages cannot be denied. ll the 
earlier part, where we read how Margaret Thrale goes to the 
library of the British Museum, and what she thinks, being 
there, serves no purpose but to introduce the condemned lover. 
(We may remark that, as Margaret was not of age, she ought 
not to have been able to get a ticket.) : But this, and indeed 
the whole story, is very well written. “ Leslie Keith,” often 
reminds us of Mrs, Oliphant. But she must beware of beating 
out her material too thin. 

British India. By R. W. Frazer. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—If 
we have been tardy in noticing this book, a volume in the 
“Story of the Nations” Series, we must plead that a work of 
this kind, compressing a vast subject into a small space, is almost 
as diflicult to criticise as it is to write, all the more because it 
bristles with controverted questions. The reader will find in 
Mr. Frazer's sketch a useful summary of history. To Warren 
Hastings Mr. Frazer does full justice, but he does not shut his 
eyes to the mistakes and shortcomings of British rule. His 
description of the causes which were at work in producing the 
great catastrophe of the Mutiny is specially worthy of note. His 
remarks also on the great Indian question of the day, the 
“Forward” policy, deserve attention. “ Inevitable, however 
much it may be regretted,” would seem to be his judgment. 
Britain finds, as Rome found of old, that the urgentia imperii fata 
cannot be resisted. The concluding chapter, “ Moral and Material 
Progress under British Rule,” is full of valuable and interesting 
facts. British India now (1891) contains 221,172,952 inhabitants, 
an increase of 10 per cent. on the population of 1881. The revenue 
is about £87,000,000, reckoning the rupee at 1s. 103d., or about 
8s. per head. The revenue of the United Kingdom is nearly 
£109,000,060, or £2 193. per head. 

Four Lectures on the Law of Employers’ Liability at Home and 
Abroad. By Augustine Birrell, M.P. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
The last of these four lectures is given to the Employers’ 
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Liability Bill. Mr. Birrell, who here appears: in the character 
of “Quain Professor of Law,” works up to this subject by the 
historical method. He discusses the subject as it presents itself 
generally, “The Employers’ Liability at Common Law,” proceeds 
to criticise the Act of 1880, then reviews foreign systems, and so 
reaches what may be called the topic of the hour. It does not 
fall within our province to criticise Mr. Birrell’s views and 
reasoning. As to his style and way of putting things nothing 
need be said. Since the days of Anstey no such humourist has 
appeared to illuminate the “ dusty purlieus of the Law” (though 
it would be ungracious to forget the admirable fun with which 
Sir Frederick Pollock has provided us). We may mention at 
the same time the first of a series which promises to be useful, 
« 3axon’s ‘ Concise Series ’” (Saxon and Co.), Husband and Wife : 
the Law of Marriage and Divorce, by Sidney Wright, M.A. 





Lancashire and Cheshire Wills and Inventories. Edited by 
J. Paul Rylands. (Chetham Society.)—This, is the third 
volume of “ Lancashire and Cheshire Wills,” beginning with the 
year 1563 and bringing us down as far as 1807. They lack the 
interest that was to be found in the earlier documents, though 
tor the purposes of the genealogist they are not less useful. Few 
of the names are of much importance. One of the exceptions is 
Sir Thomas Grosvenor of Eaton, ancestor of the Westminster 
family. One of the testators, James Wood, clerk, was dispossessed 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day. It is noteworthy that he forbids a 
“drinking” at his funeral, bequeathing, in its stead, £7 to the 
poor. 

The Birds of Our Country. By H. E. Stewart. Illustrated. 
(Digby, Long, and Co.)—Mr. Stewart’s descriptions of English 
birds are pleasant and chatty, and evidently derived largely 
from observation. There is nothing unusually distinctive in 
his treatment of the subject; indeed it lacks colour and vigour, 
such as would be given by more frequent reference to the habits 
of birds. The illustrations are unequal. By the way, we do not 
quite understand the author’s colour-scale ; to speak of the wings 
of the ringdove as “ dark brown” is rather misleading. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book (Macmillan and Co., 10s. 6d.) is 
fuller and completer, and so more useful, than ever. The chief 
attraction of the volume for 1898 is the excellent maps, which, 
though necessarily on a small scale, are very well engraved. 
That which deals with West Africa is specially clear and good. 
There may be a few trifling errors scattered about The States- 
man’s Year-Book, but if there are we have not discovered them, 
and in all fundamentals and essentials the work is entirely trust- 
worthy. 


Books RecEIvVED —The Social Mind and its Development. By G., 
E. Vincent. (Macmillan and Co.)——Dynamic Idealism. By 
Alfred St. Lloyd, M.A. (McClury and Co., Chicago.) The 
Leading Aisles, Vol. I. (Alex. Gardner.) Army Letters. By 
H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. (E. Arnold.) ——The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Military Topography. With a volume of Working Plans. 
By Major J. H. Bowhill. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)——Indezx to 
Early Printed Books in British Museum: from Invention of Printing 
to 1300. Part I., “Germany,” by Robert Procter. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)——Lathe Construction, with twenty-four 
Coloured Plates Drawn to Scale. By Paul N. Hasluck. (Cassell 
and Co.) Year-Book of British Columbia, with Chapter on 
Canadian Yukon. By R. E. Goswell. (Government Offices, Vic- 
toria, B.C.) ——Hindhead. By W. Wright. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.) Willing’s British and Irish Press Guide. (J. Willing, 
jun.)——Care of Sick at Home and in Hospital. Translated from 
the German of Dr. Theodore Billroth by J. Bentall Endean. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 

















RECENT MUSIC. 

Mr. Cowen’s songs are difficult to class. They do not offend 
against good taste, they are written in a scholarly manner, there 
is melody of a certain kind, and the harmony is not uninteresting. 
Nevertheless, something is wanting ; something which, for want 
of a better word, we must call “distinction.” In four songs by 
this composer (published by J. Williams)—A Fairy Song, Two 
Castles, Summer’s Here, and At the Midnight Hour—this lack of an 
essential quality is felt. The last-mentioned of these songs, 
although it is difficult to point out any particular point at which 
it fails, is without power to move. The phrases, though 
original, sound quite familiar. It is the same with the others of 
these songs. The complete conventionality of the form makes 
them characterless. Yet it would be quite unfair to call 
them bad. A something not there is wanted to raise them 
above the dead level of well-written drawing-room songs. 
——Of the same description is a song by Florian Pascal, Winter 
in May (same publisher).—The complaint is not for what is 
there, but for what is not.——Waiting for You. Music and 
Words by E. W. B. Nicholson, (Same publisher.)—This simple 











little ditty might be called a song in the manner of the great- 
aunts. There is a primitiveness of words, tune, and accompani- 
ment suggestive of an old lady singing the songs fashionable in her 
youth. In these days when chromatic discords and syncopated 
rhythms have found their way even into comic songs, there is some- 
thing refreshing in this even flow of diaphonic crotchets. ——Of two 
songs by A. Goring Thomas (same publisher), Love’s Echoes and 
Dwell in Joy, the former is the best. The beautiful words of 
Victor Hugo, which are given as well as a translation, have here 
received a charming setting, with real lyrical feeling.—— 
We have spoken above of a certain quality which we called dis- 
tinction. A good example of it is to be found in a Cradle Song, 
by Uso Leifert (same publisher). The simple theme has received 
the touch which at once proclaims the work of an artist,— 
the entire absence of commonplace, the grace of the accompani- 
ment, so quiet yet so effective. The Cradle Song has that delicacy 
of feeling that is pre-eminent in German music of this class, — 
A Spring Morning. This short cantata for a chorus of three 
treble voices, by A. E. Horrocks (same publisher), is melodious 
and artistically written. It consists of four numbers, all of 
which, except one, are choruses. The music is full of life, and 
the piano part interesting. It is not difficult, and should be very 
effective when sung. From Ditson and Co., Boston, U.S.A., 
we are sent a setting of Longfellow’s Old Clock on the Stairs, by 
F. Boot. The music is simple and appropriate to the words, 
though the second line contains a clumsy fitting of the tune to 
the words. The refrain set as a chorus has a monotonous rhythm 
in the piano part, suggesting the beat of the pendulum of the old 
clock. On the back of this song there are some wonderful 
remarks about operas issued by this publisher. For instance, we 
are told that “grand operas are not always grandiose,” and that 
opera-bouffes “frequently contain low allusions,’ but that in 
these editions “the tainted French is exchanged for clean 
English, and the pretty melodies may safely be enjoyed by our 
players and singers.” The publisher has thought it necessary to add 
to the advertisement of Berlioz’s “ Damnation of Faust.” “ Another 
name would be sweeter, but the opera (!) is in agreement with the 
old legend, which brings Faust to the worst kind of an end. 
Startling effects and a fine opera.” The immortal Jim Pinkerton 
of Stevenson’s “ Wrecker,” that “pure-souled American” with 
sensational business instincts, seems to live anew. 
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AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS.—A few BOARDERS 
TAKEN. Home and school life combined; Education on modern 
a. Healthy climate; lovely neighbourhood. Patrons: Bishop of 
urham, Bishop of Bristol, and others. References: Mrs. Walter Ward (Miss 
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and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev, A, SLOMAN, 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS 1s REMOVED 
rromM DORKING to 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 

The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s Back, at an 
elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. There are workshops and a large 
gymnasium. Inclu-ive fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; over Eight, 80 
guineas; under Hight, 60 guineas. 





NEXPENSIVE SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. 
Over 560 have already been educated. Thirty guineas per annum. Vicar, 
Warden, Graduate Masters. Excellent arrangements; sports, diet, references, 
&e. Healthy village.—Address, HEAD-MASTER, Schorne Oollege, near Winslow. 





AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 
(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich HighSchool) RECEIVES ELDER 
GIRLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation 
thoroughly acquired.—Miss Wills can be seen until April 13th, at 8 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, from 10 to 1, or by appointment. 





A DPD £ ee S C H O'O L, 
36 HILLDROP ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Principals .. The Misses HEWIT 


Thorough — efficient teaching on modern methods, Most comfortable 
Home, Good bracing air 
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OoYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
4 Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Hrtahlishedl © Dairy.Yorming, Rstate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Agrragente, Surveyurs, inteading Ovlonists, &c, 
tas arstoxNT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
OoMMITTEE nd Woe a or 
. of Ducie (Chairman), | Ool. T. W. Uhester er, 
Right Hon. ae. "| M. HN. Story-Maskelyne, Hsq., F.R.S. 
a Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Oobham, 
Gol. Sit H  Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq, | Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 


qeshrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th. 





TTEDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 

it for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
bal kof Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 


and wg London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 


M.A, Oxon. 


UNSTANTON.—ST. EDMUND’S SCHOOL.— 

Established 1873. BOYS PREPARED for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and 

the NAVY. CYRIL MORGAN-BROWN, B.A. Oxon., the Rev. WILFRID 

RICHMOND, M.A. Oxon., and three University Graduates. SUMMER TERM 

BEGINS APRIL 29th.—For Prospectus and List of Honours gained from the 
School write to Mr, MORGAN-BROWN. 


i gt HALL SCHOOL ror GrrRts, 








FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mra. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, 1st Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
F.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M. ; 
Mons, Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, B.-¢s-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym- 
aasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton College, and many Olergy and Medical Men. 





DMoYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STATINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
3TUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SEORETARY at the College. 





DROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A, 

“an EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, May 17th, and following 

lays for THREE or more ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 

from £50 to £20 per annum.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 








OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES.—TRINITY HOUSE 
SCHOOL. Preparatory for Public Schools and ‘Britannia.’ Boys 
received from 7 to 14. Climate, home surroundings, and individual attention 
render the School specially suitable for delicate and backward boys. NEXT 
TERM, MAY 4th.—For references to parents and head-masters, &c., apply, 
Rev. J, H. ASTLEY, M.A. (Cambridge). 





(y= DLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Kngineering Sides. This year’s successes included Senior Mathematical 
Scholarships at Christ College; a Classical Scholarship; and 12th place in 
Woolwich Examination. Fee, £60 to £75 a year, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMinJULY. (NEXT TERM, APRIL 27th.)—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY .— 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Fourteen Scholarships (£55—£10) on July 13th; 
ypen to Boys joining NEXT THRM, APRIL 29th; two Exhibitions, each of £50 
‘or four year-, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class, free ; 
Woolwich and University Successes, 1897. Excellent health-record. Fine his- 
toric surroundings. Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A.J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





NHE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For airts, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonards School, St. 
Andrews. References Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Ksq. 





\WITZERLAND.— HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
_of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, , Bae climate ; 
beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 


NIVERSITY OF DURGHAYM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OOTOBER, 1898, 

An EXHIBITION of £20 per annum for two years is OPEN upon the results 
af the first B.Litt. Examination to Candidates of merit, who intend pursuing 
his studies in Durham, The Examination begins June Ist. 

In ARTS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £79 and an EXHIBITION 
af £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at 
the Entrance Examination commencing OOTOBER 12th. 

_ Further information can be obtained upon application to Rev. H. ELLER- 
SHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 








ie MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co., Limited, 
XX POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, Head-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 
ate a Resident Lecturer in Ci es, Girton College, Cambridve. A new 
20arding-House will be opened in September (House-Mistress, Miss H. Jex-Blake). 





MPALVERN COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP EXAM- 





. INATION JU! Y 13th, 14th, and 15th. One of £87 (£98 for first year), 
2 £96, Five of £50, Kight ot £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 





re ree be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. 
“or paiticenlars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRELARY. 








{)URHAM SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for FIVE or 
more KING’s SCHOLARSHIPS (value £70-£20) BEGINS on MAY 3 





School Fees, 66-70 gu aluable I 


+ vi 
aba b xc: Fa eS ips tenable on Classical or Modern side.—Head- 
naster, Rev. W. HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Ch., Oxford. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


Head-Master—Rev. W. T. A. BARBER, 
M.A. (Cantab), B.A. (Lond.), B.D. (Dublin). 


SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 3rp. 





peorore COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREKT, W. 
Principal — Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
SESSION 1897-98. 
The EASTER TERM BRGINS on THURSDAY, APRIL 21st. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 


in JUNE. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 

ay, ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 

last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Cam- 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an unequalled performance— 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathematical 
Distinctions. Successes include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hospital 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &c. Fine modern build. 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium. Chemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities, Tuition Fee. 
£9 153,; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 








ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due S, 

sheltered from N. and EK. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro. 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
ee aera ae eee es 
The School Course includes the Subjects of a High School Curriculum, Natural 
Science (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises, Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a term. Prospectuses can be 
obtained from the Secretary. NEXT TERM, MAY 3rd, 1898. Private omni« 
buses daily from Moseley and Handsworth, A Boarding-House (Thorne Hill, 
Augustus Road) in connection with the School. 
18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 
SCHOO L. 


QHERBORNE 
K a 


The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 7th, 8th, 9th. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Schoolhouse, 
Sherborne. 


| ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 














VETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, MAY 5th. 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS,.—A number, varying from £60 to £20, will be OPEN 
for COMPETITION in JULY to Boys between 11 and 15. These sums are 
deducted from the Annual School Fees (£105).—For Prospectuses and particulars 
of Open Scholarships apply to Mr. JACKSON, Fettes College. 








NLIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NEXT, value from £25 
to £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ASTBOURNE.—Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON RE- 

‘1 CEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS for thorough training and 

education. The Schoo! is situated in one of the healthiest parts of the town, 

and faces a large square. References kindly permitted to clergy, doctors, and 
others, Prospectus on application.—ASTWELL, The Avenue. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR_ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY, 


ROCERS’ COMPANY.— MEDICAL RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—These Scholarships, three in number, each of the 
value of £25(, and open only to British subjects, have been instituted by tha 
Company as an encouragement to the making of exact researches into the 
causes and prevention of important diseases. The Company appoint annually. 
At the next election one of the present scholars, should he renew his applica- 
tion, will be entitled to a preference.—Applications may be made at any time 
before the end of April byletter addressed to the CLERK of the COMPANY, 
Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, E.C., from whom particulars may be obtained. 
April, 1895. 

















a acnatg for ARMY “COACH,” being distant from 
bh any town, but telegraph, doctor, church, within a mile. TO LET on 
lease, furnished, moderate-sized COUNTRY HOUSE, in NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, in excellent repair. Productive gardens; pretty, inexpensive grounds; 
beautiful healthy neighbourhood. Moderate rent. Shooting or fishing if 
required.— HUSSAR,”’ 40 Pall Mall, London. 





YOTANY.—EXPERIENCED TEACHER, Specialist, 

M.A. Cambridge, Ist Olass Nat. Sci. Tripos, Parts I. and II. (Botany), 

is OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS in this subject. General or Special Courses, or 

Preparation for any Examination. Schools Visited or Private Tuition undertaken, 
Hizhest references and testimonials.—“* OMEGA,”’ New University Club, 8.W. 
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St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY 2nd. : 

There are Sixteen Hesidential Appointments in the Hospital open to 
Students without expense. The School provides complete —— for the 
Higher Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. pecial attention is 
directed to the fact that the authorities of the Medical School have for the first 
time thrown open ail the Special Classes for the Higher Examinations free to 
Students. 

There are complete Courses of Special Tuition for the Intermediate and Final 
M.B. Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, 
W. Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. H. S. COLLIER, 


NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The New Out-Patients’ Department, which covers an area of over 20,000 super- 
ficial square feet, is just fivished. It occupies the entire ground floor of the 
new Clarence Wing, which, when completed, will also provide additional wards, 
and a Residential College for Medical Officers and Students, 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


A fresh Laboratory, fitted with electric light, and all modern improvements, 
for the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology, has been added. 

The whole of the buildings hitherto used for the Out-Patients’ Department of 
the Hospital has been apportioned to the Medical School for purposes of new 
laboratories, class-rooms, and anew Maseum. A complete reorganisation of the 
Pathological Department has lately been made, with provision of extensive new 
Laboratories for Pathology and Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for 
Pathological specimens, with a special Anatomical Department. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of £144, two of £78 15s., one of £52 10s., two of £57 15s, (these two open 
to Students from Oxford and Cambridge), wil be awarded by Examination on 
September 21st and 22nd. 

For Prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, School Secretary. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London. ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 








{UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHoo, 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 4nd, and Students th 
entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholarships of the combi _ 
value of £410 in the following September, as well as for the numerous M aa 
Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of Studentship. a 

The Hospital contains accommodation for 695 beds, and arrangements are be; 
made as rapidly as possible to place the entire number at the service of the sick 
~. reopening the wards that have been closed for want of funds for the 

years. 

The Appointments tenable by Students have recently been increas 
than 150 a year, chiefly by the addition of Olerkships and Dressorahine pe 
Departments of Onithatnele Gynmoology, and Otiology. aa ° 

'o augment the ing o ial subjects gistrars and Tutors 
appointed in the Ophthalmic and Obstetric Departments. have been 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge, ang th 
holders of Resident Appointments are provided with board and lodging, _ 

— College accommodates 60 Students under the supervision of a Resident 

‘arden, 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L,D, 

The Clubs’ Union Kthletic Ground is easily accessible, S. England, 

A Handbook of information for those about to enter the Medical Profession 
will be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course 
of study advised, regulations for residents in the College, &., apply personal 
or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. . 





HEISM; or, THE RELIGION OF COMMON SENSE 
LITERATURE sent gratis and post free on application to Mrs, ROBERT 
LAING, Postal Mission, Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Pi illy, W, 
SERVICES at THEISTIC CHUROH on SUNDAYS at ll and 7, 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s, 
Aen? “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM” 
With the English Meanings, 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 
London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


No. 574, for Aprit, published this day, contains a Collection 
of Works in Art, and the usual selection of good books and 
sets in Literature and Science; also fine copies of the Third 
and Fourth Folio Shakespeares. Post-free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 








Ready April 18th, Price Five Shillings, 


THE ENGLISH 


Price Six Shillings, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
HISTORICAL REVIEW. No. 384, will ——— April 18th, 


Edited by 8S. R. GARDINER, D.O,L., LL.D., and 1, THE STaTE AND ConpiTions OF Labour. 
R. L. POOLE, M.A., P#.D. 2. Recent Souar ECcLIpsEs, 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, . 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Chancery Lane, London, 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 


. nas SF see ca 3. ENGLISH JESUITS AND ScoTTISH INTRIGUES, | on the minimum monthly balances, when 
ite. nese es =. 50. Tr. 4. GENERAL BourRBakI. [1581-82. | below £100. od b See ae ae 
TRtyLnas OF SHIMPURLA OR Lacaon By Bir H, | 5: BABYLontaw Drscoventes. STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

ae. a LE. MP on Lacasu, By Sir H. | 6 Novers or AMERICAN LIFE. ’ 
oworth, K.C.1.E., M.P. 7. Tue UNDERSTANDING OF ARCHITECTURE, The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu 





= +o. ENT OF Paris. By Professor Prothero, 

itt.D. 

THe Cossacks IN THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By H. Havelock. 

NELSON AND THE NEAPOLITAN REpusLicans, By F. 
P. Badham. 


8. ANTIQUITIES OF HALLAMSHIRE. 

9, PETER THE GREAT. 

10. A ScoTtTisH BorpER CLAN. 

1l, THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND MODERN FRANCE. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





lars, poat-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





Accident Assurance. 


Notes and Documents:—The Chronology of Theo- 8vo, 6: 
» 6: 


phanes in the Kighth Century. By Thomas 


Hodgkin, D.C.L.—Pope Sylvester II. and Stephen THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 374, will be published on 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20th. 


I. of Hungary. By Lewis L. Kropf.—Oxfordshire 
Traces of the Northern Insurgents of 1065. By F. 
Baring.—Vacarius: a Correction. By Professor 


Accident and Disease Assurance. 
Employers’ Liability Assurance, 
Fidelity Guarantee. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0. 





yr a A hg arg os " ContTeENTS. Established 1849. Claims Paid, £3,850,000. 
Fifteenth-century Assessment of Wages. By Miss = oo ee ms AND THEORY, 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
E, A. McArthur.—Lady Katherine Grey, and 3, Letters or NAPOLEON A. VIAN, Secretary, 
eet Rayment, Earl of Hertford. By W. L. 4. Poems or T. E. Brown, 

utton.—A Royalist Account of the Withdrawal " are ( 
of the King’s Forces from Tauntor, 13th Decem- > ee Cnarrs. E P P Ss’ S C Oo C Oo Al N E 
ber, 1644. By the Rev. James Coleman.—Auto- 7 GanvINeR’s PROTECTORATE s 
biograpby of Archbishop King. By the late Rev. & Mysteries oF ANIMAL AyD Binp Live COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
J.W. Stubbs, D.D.—British Converts to Catholicism 9. ASTRONOMY OF DANTE. “ The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 


in Paris, 1702-1789. By J. G. Alger. 


Recent Historical Publications. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Oo. 





: oo gee . 10. Miuitary EspronaGe 1N FRANCE, 

Reviews of Books.—Notices of Periodicals.—List of 11. CHanGks IN THE UNCHANGING East, 

12, Tue IntsH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 
London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


natural Qocoa on being subjected to powerful 
bydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine’ 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 





SLAVERY UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG. 


40 Illustrations and 2 Maps, price 5s.; cash price, 4s. id. net, post-free. 
BANANI: the Transition from Slavery to Freedom in Zanzibar and Pemba. 


By HENRY STANLEY NEWMAN. 


“The writer visited East Africa in the spring of last year and puts the case for both sides with great 
fairness.” —Christian World. ‘* Plain, straightforward and sympathetic. The author’s treatment of the 
present state of transition is studiously fair.”—Manchester Guardian. ‘ All who would understand the 


many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system 
Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of 
your tradesman, a tin will be sent post-free for nine 
stamps.—JAMKS EPPS and CO., Limited, Homwo- 
pathic Chemists, London. 





woes of Africa...... will read this volume with great interest.”—Christian, “ An interesting study of an im. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


portant phase of the history of British relations with Zauzibar.’"-—Zimes, **We heartily commend this 


most timely and instructive book.’’—Baptis 


t. 
London: HEADLEY BROS., 14 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


STEEL PENS. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues post-free, 188 STRA N D. ie aston to any siniieaiinaa 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage to any Yearly, Half. Quar- 


art of the United yearly. ie 


of the Australasian 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S ce Smee 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. pg 


MAGNESIA. 


| Saye bane tg 
rance, Germany ia, = 
Ohina, &... wu. we we = 1:106...0153..078 





NOTICE.—In future the InpEx to the “ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of vearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 64. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


: § he hous 
weekly exchaor tom TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
0 . 


ver annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis ana post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
ANew Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
pIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
NEW EDITION OF BYRON’S WORKS. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 
Vol. I. of the Poetry will be published on Wednesday, 20th inst. 





Crown 8vo, Gs. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 
CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Doukeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 
THE GLOBE.—" Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., § 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 


Not until you write with a ‘*‘ SWAN ” will you realise its inestimable value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it as a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all peus most famous, 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen. 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to 
$ MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.. 
%a REGENT STREKT, W., LONDON; & 3 LxcHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 








¢9| WHITSUNTIDE CRUISE 


TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS,—St. Petersburg, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, and Christiania, accompanied by Mr, Con- 
nop Perowne, on the s.s. ‘St. Rognvald,’ 24 days, 





For plan and details apply, 


SEORETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. ws ow 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





ee — £30,000,000 








CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s, 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


NOW READY. 
Complete in 1 vol. imperial 8vo, 1,264 pages, cloth, 12s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 18s 
A NEW LARGE TYPE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


CHAMBERS’S ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. With numerons Illustrations, Edited by THomas Davipson, 
Assistant-Editor of ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” This New Library 
Dictionary of the English Language gives the Explanation, Pronunciation, 
and Etymology of Words, together with Compound Phrases, Technical Terms 
in use in the Arts and Sciences, Colloquial and Slang Words, being in fact a 
Treasury of English from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth Century. 
Scotsman.— Should satisfy the needs of all except those who are in a specific 
sense students of words and language...... A workmanlike and well-appointed 
volume...... A valuable and useful dictionary that would enrich any library.” 
Weekly Sun.—“‘It is not only cheap, but learned, easy of reference, and come 
prehensive.” 





St. James’s Gazette says:—*' Everybody who wants a handy compendium of 
— knowledge, thoroughly ‘up to date,’ must get Chambers’s Encyclo- 
paedia.” 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA: 


a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. QOomplete in 10 vols, imp, 8vo, cloth, 
£5; half-morocco or half-calf, £7 10s. 


Pall Mall Gazette, March 8th, 1898, says:—‘*In many ways the ‘ Britannica” 
is a work rather for the specialist than the ordinary man, whose wants are far 
better supplied by the brief but far more comprehensive notes of ‘ Chambers’s.’ 
Indeed, in the present form, ‘Chambers’s’ is almost an ideal work of reference,” 

The wonderfully comprehensive nature of the work can best be appreciated 
from the statement that it contains Thirty Thousand Articles, 

Nearly One Thousand Specialists in the various branches of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art have contributed to its pages. 

The following names sufficiently indicate the care which has been exercised in 
the selection of writers of unquestioned competence and eminence:—W. E. Glad- 
stone, R. D. Blackmore, Andrew Laug, Sir Walter Besant, Grant Allen, W. E. 
H. Lecky, O. Wendell Holmes, Principal Tulloch, W. E. Henley, Lord Brassey, 
Thomas A. Edison, Edmuad Gosse, Austin Dobson, Canon Ainger, F. T. Pal- 
grave, R, H. Hutton, Professor Saintsbury, Professor Cheyne, Professor Flint, 
M. Pasteur, Justin M’Carthy, Dean Farrar, Duke of Argyll, A. R. Wallace, Pro- 
fessor P. G. Tait, Edward Oaird, Professor Mahaffy, Holman Hunt, Cardinal 
Manning, Marquis of Bute, Professor Goldwin Smith, Professor A. B. Davidson, 
Sir Kichard Temple, Prince Kropotkine, Sir Charles Warren, R. B. Haldane, 
M.P., Sir C. W. Dilke, M.P., Professor Henry Drummond, Canon Isaac Taylor. 


IN CHAMBERS’'S ENCYCLOPZDIA 
The Subjects are arranged so that the unlearned as well as the learned can 
withvut difficuly find the information required. 


Articles are treated in a lucid, simple, and popular style, thus enabling the 
reader easily to apprehend the meaning even where abstruse themes are 
under discussion, 

Biographical Sketches are included of those who in our own times have 
made, or are making, their mark in the World’s History. Herein, there- 
fore, will be found estimates of the hfe-work of Oarlyle, Beaconsfield, 
Gladstone, Tennyson, Bismarck, &c., &c, 

The up-to-date character of CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 

May be tested by reference to articles such as Argon, Electric Light, Africa, 
Transvaal, President McKinley, Venezuela, Jameson Raid, Nansen, &c., &c. 

The Times says:—“There is exhaustiveness in the selection of subjects, 
enterprise in securing specialists as contributors, and accuracy, clearness, com- 
petency, and conciseness in the treatment of the articles,” 

Sheffield Independent, January 4th, 1898,—‘* Probably the best reference work 
in the world is ‘ Chambers’s Encyciopaiia.’ Contains just what the average 
man wants to know upon any matter,—no more and no less. It speaks with 
the voice of authority, but it never says too much, It approaches the ideal of 
its kind.” 

CuamBers’s EncycLopzp1a can be had complete in 10 vols. for £5; or, if 
preferred, your Bookseller will supply it in volumes at such intervals as w!) 
best suit your convenience, 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY. Edited by Davip Parricx, LL.D., and F. Hinpes Groomer. 
With copious Bibliographies and Pronunciations of the more difficult 
Names. 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-morocco, 15s. 
‘*A useful and accurate compendium. Reflects credit on the care and ability 
of its compilers. In fact it is the best biographical dictionary in a single 
volume that has appeared for a long time.””—Athenzum, 
“*Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary,’ which is just issued in a portly 
volume ut half-a-guinea, easily beats all books of its kind and size hitherto 
available to book-buyers who are not millionaires.”—London Deily Mail, 
“It is a remarkably convenient book to handle, and is in every respect one of 
the best executed, most complete, and most satisfactory works that could 
possibly be imagined.”—British Weekly. 


CHAMBERS’S CONCISE GAZET- 


TEER OF THE WORLD, Topographical, Statist‘cal, Historical, Pro- 
nouncing. Crown 8vo, 763 pages, price 63., cloth ; or with 52 Maps, 8s., cloth; 
12s., half-morocco. 
“A very useful volume, which contains a really prodigious amount of infor- 
mation about many thousands of places.”—Times, 
** As a desk book fir quick consultation, and as a working gazetteer, it leaves 
nothing to be desired.” —Scotsman. 





GUY BOOTHBY’S 


BILLY BINKS—HERO. _ 3s. 6d. 


“ We will only say that it is as pathetic a story of a child hero as we have 
ever read.”—Vanity Fair. 
‘Told with vividness and fine descriptive touches.” —Shefield Independent, 
* Drawn with an uncommon skill and charm.”—Scotsman. 
“The style is that subtle blend of the pathetic and the humorous that m st 
people find so agreeable.”—N, B. Daily Mail, 
“There are many authors who would have been glad to expand Mr. Boothby’s 
compressed ideas in any one of the stories into an ordinary novel.” 

—Edinburgh Evening News, 
“ Above all else stories of incident and character, the interest of which is en- 
chaining......Wecan bat bestruck by the recurring note of a beautiful altruism.” 

Birmingham Daily Post. 

“Billy is very delightful from the crownless brim of his hat to the bor- 
rowed spurs on his feet.” —To-Day, 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47 Paternoster Row, Londons 





Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


and EDINBURGH, 
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MAX PEMBERTON’S NEW 
NOVEL. 


Ready April 20th, price 6% 


KRONSTADT. 


Being the Story of Marian Best and of 
Paul Zassulte, her lover, together with 
some account of the Russian Fortress of 
Kronstadt, and of those who would 
have betrayed it. By MAX PEM- 
BERTON, Author of “A Puritan’s 
Wife,” “Christine of the Hulls,” Sc. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


MR. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND 
ORIGINAL WORK. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY 
LAWYER: 


A Popular Exposition of the Cril 
Law of England and Scotland. By a 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW. Complete 


iz 1 vol., 10s. 6a. [Vow ready. 


NOW READY, price 6s. 


YOUNG BLOOD: 


A Novel. By E. W. HORNUNG, 
Author of “The Rogue’s March,” 
“My Lord Duke,” &e. 

“A masterpiece."—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


“ An admirable and gripping story.’—DAILY MAIL. 





By far the most Important Volume of the 
Diamond Fubilee Celebration. 


A Magnificent and Unique Pictorial 
Presentment of the Emptre. 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 


Containing about 300 pages of splendid 
Illustrations, beautifully reproduced 
from Authentic Photographs, and 
printed on Plate Paper, handsomely 
cloth bevelled, gilt edges, 


[ Just published, 


bound in 


470, QS. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; and all Booksellers’. 








BLISS, SANDS AND Co. 


On Monday will be published Mr. RICCARDO 
STEPHENS’ Vew Novel, MRS. DE 
LA RUE SMYTHE, 2. 
trated by W. G. Burn-Murdoch. Large 
crown 8vo, 65S. 


On Wednesday will be ready at all Booksellers 
and Librarees AL PS AN D 
PYRENEE S, Translated from the 
French of VICTOR HUGO dy Fok» 
Mauson. The sole authorised English 
version. Large crown 8vo, luxuriously 


bound, 7s. 6a. 


FOUR SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 
A SOUL ON FIRE. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 3s. 6d. 


ONE CROWDED HOUR. 


By A. BERESFORD RYLEY. 6s. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT CELIA, 


By L. C. DAVIDSON. 3s. 6d. 


HIS FORTUNATE GRACE. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 2s. 6d. 





London: BLISS, SANDS & CO.,12 Burleigh St., Strand, W.C, 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”’—Standard, 


“A very interesting series,”’—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 171 pp., half buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 
AYS AND LYRICS OF ENGLAND, and Verses 
Various. By M. ©. TynpatL. Morning Post.—‘ Lays and Lyrics of 
iingland’ have a capital swing and lilt, ‘The Jubilee Hymn’ ranks high among 
such productions, and ‘ The Lost Churchyard’ is a delicate picture.” 
J. BAKER and SON, Clifton; and 25 Paternoster Square, London. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


We SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREA! 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





] — OUT of PRINT or NEW BOOKS SUPPLIED 

—Please state s, All letters answered. Zola’s * Rome,” 3s. ; Zolas 

* Pari = 1808, 3s. post-free. 5 ack’s Atlas, 1897, 30s., cost 3 
* Grar moar of o nament,” ne 5 ) 
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MR. GRANT RICHARDS'S NEW BOOKS. 


PLAYS, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT. By GEORGE BERNARD 


SHAIV, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 55. eac: With Photogravure Portrait. [April 19th. 








VERSIONS FROM HAFIZ: an Essay in Persian Metre. 2y WALTER 


LEAF, LL.D. Small ato, linen, 55. net. [Also 10 copies on Japanese vellum, 215. net.) [ Ready. 
HANNIBAL: a Drama. &y LOUISA SHORE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. A New 
E ditton, 7 vel th Lh olograz ure Portrait. [April 19th. 


PORPHYRION, AND OTHER POEMS. 2) LAURENCE BINYON. 


Crown 8v0, cloth, 55. met. [ Ready. 


[qh INFERNO OF DANTE. 7Zvanslated, with Plain Notes, by EUGENE 


LEE-HAMILTON. Fcap. 8v0, kaif-parchment, 5s. net (Ready. 

SPIKENARD: a Book of Devotional Love Poems. Ly LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN. Small gto, boards, 35, 6d With Cover designed by the Author. [ Ready. 

BERNANI. Sy VIC TOR arte Traits Fate wnto LEuglish Verse by R. FAR- 
QUHARSON SHARP, Smail 4to, boards, 33. 6d. net [Ready. 

LOGIC: Deductive and Widhialien, By CARVETH READ, M.A. Crown 8v0, 
| May. 


A TABULATION OF THE FACTORY LAWS OF EUROPEAN 


COUNTRIES IN SO FAR AS THEY RELATE TO THE HOURS OF LABOUR, AND SPECIAL 
LEGILA TO FOR WOMEN, YOUNG PERSONS, AND CHILDREN. 4y EMMA BROOKE. Demy 8vo, 


half-cloth, 2s. Od. net. [ May. 
THE WIND IN THE TREES: a Book of Country Verse. 4y KATHARINE 

TYNAN. Fiap. 8v0, cloth, 35. 6d. net. [May Ist. 
ST. BOTOLPH ALDGATE: the Story of a City Parish. By the Rev. A. G. 

B. ATKINSON, M.A. With a Supplementary Chapter by the VICAR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5 [ Ready. 


LETTERS FROM JULIA; or, Light from the Borderland: a Series 


of Messages as to Life Beyond the Grave received by Automatic Writing from One who has Gone 


Before, Luited by W. T. STEAD. 16mo, cloth, 2s. [Second Edition ready. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES: an Account of his Career. oyad 8vo, 
cloth, gilt extra, 10s. 6d. With 100 Portraits and other Lilustrations. [ Ready. 


BISHOPS OF THE DAY: a Biographical Dictionary of the Archbishops 


and Bishops of the Church of evans and of all Churches in Communion therewith throughout the 
World. bis F. S.A. LOWNDES, M.A. Feap. wae cloth, gilt, 5s. [ Ready. 








~ Grant Allen’s ‘Historical Guides. | 


PARIS. FLORENCE. 
CITIES OF BELGIUM. 


[* VENICE” is now in prepara i) 


MORNING POST.—“ That much-abused class of people, the tourists, have often been taunted with their ignorance and want of 
culture, and the perfunctory manner in which they hurry through, and ‘ do’ the Art Galleries of Europe. There is a large amount 
of truth, no doubt, but they might very well retort on their critics that no one had come forward to meet their wants or assist in 
dispelling their ignorance. No doubt there are guide-books, very excellent ones in their way, but on all matters of art very littl 
better than mere indices. Something fuller was required to enable the average man intelligently to appreciate the treasures sub- 
mitted to his view. Mr. Grant Allen has offered to meet their wants, and offers these handbooks to the - " lic at a price that ought 
to be within the reach of every one who can afford to travel at all. The idea is a good one, and should insure the success which Mr. 
Allen deserves.” 

Feap. 8vo, cloth Gi th rounded corners), 3s. 6 Gd. each, net. 


New Fiction. 
A Volume of Malay Stories, by HUGH CLIFFORD, British Resident at Pakang, and Author 
of ‘In Court and Kampong”. STUDIES IN BROWN HUMANITY. 6s. 





[| Ready. 

A Novel by G. B. BURGIN, Author of “Old Man's Marriage”: THE CATTLE 
MAN. 6s. [Ready. 

Short Stories of the Grotesque and Horriile: THE APE, THE IDIOT, AND 
OTHER PEOPLE. Jy iV. C. MORROW. 6s. [Immediately, 

A ead Novel by W. T. STEAD: BLASTUS, THE KING’S CHAMBER. 
OS. [{mmediately. 


A Satirical Novel of Society and European Politics by the Author of “ The Curse of Intel- 
ct”: AUNT JUDITH’S ISLAND: a Comedy of Kin. 4 F. C. 


CONSTABLE. 6s. [May Ist. 
A Stor ry of Theatrical Life: THE ACTOR-MANAGER. 4y LEONARD MERRICK 
[ May 1 15th, 


9 HENRIETTA STREET, | COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO/’S NEW BOOKS 





NEW EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


To be issued in Thirteen Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises 
ADDITIONAL MATERIAL AND HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, SKETCHES, AND DRAWINGs 
Derived from the Author’s Original Manuscripts and Note-Books. 


Tue authorised Life of Thackeray has never been written, because it was the novelist’s expressed wish that there should be no 
biography. But his life is in his books, and of each book a Memoir, forming an Introduction to each volume, has been Written by 


his surviving daughter, Mrs. Richmonp Ritcuie. 


The Works will be arranged as far as possible in chronological order, and each novel will be contained in a single volume, 

This Edition will be printed by Messrs. Ballantyne, Hanson, and Co., from new type, and will contain numerous I1lustrations by 
the Author, Richard Doyle, George du Maurier, Frederick Walker, George Cruikshank, Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., Luke Fildes, R.4 
Charles Keene, Frank Dicksee, R.A.,and F. Barnard. These Illustrations are reproductions of steel engravings and wood engravings 
which appear in the Edition de Luze, together with New Drawines and Sxutcnes by the Author, and several Facstmrues of hig 
Manuscript, as well as Porrrarrs of the Author hitherto unpublished. The new Portraits of Thackeray include that by Maclisg in 
the possession of the Garrick Club, the Committee of which has kindly consented to its reproduction. 


The FIRST VOLUME, containing 
VANITY FAIR, with 20 Full-page Illustrations, 11 Wood-cuts, a Facsimile Letter, and 


a new Portrait, IS NOW READY, 


And a volume will be issued each subsequent month, so that the entire Edition will be completed on April 15th, 1899, 
*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on application. 





MR. GREGORY’S LETTER-BOX, 


181 3-30. 


Edited by LADY GREGORY. 
With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

From the Athenzum :—“ This is a delightful book, which places the reader 
on terms of respectful intimacy with great personages, and instructs him in 
the easiest manner conczivable about momentous events.” 

From the World :—‘‘ Lady Gregory’s pages bristle with good stories. Indeed, 
the great difficulty of a reviewer in dealing with this fascinating book is the 
plethora of good things that clamour for quotation.” 

From the Spectator :—“‘ Lady Gregory has brought together in this volume 
a large amount of valuable, curious, and often very amusing information 
relating to one of the least known periods of Irish history...... We have 
found the book full of interest.” 

From the Speaker :—“ We can with difficulty call to mind a publication of the 
sort in which the intrinsic value of the documents have combined with the 
capacity of the editor to make such a fascinating volume.” 


COLLECTIONS AND, RECOLLEC- 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘“‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Just published.—15s, net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOL. LIV. (STANHOPE-STOVIN) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

Volume I. was ee on January Ist, 1885, and a farther Volume 
will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will 
be effected within two years from the present date. 

NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, will be sent upon application. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR EARLE, 
Just published.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A SIMPLE GRAMMAR OF 


ENGLISH NOW IN USE. By Joun Eartez, M.A., Rector of Swanswick ; 
Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford; Author 
of “English Prose: its Elements, History, and Usage,” “* The Philology of 
the English Tongue,” &. 

From the Morning Post :—‘‘Can be studied with profit by every student of 
English.” 

Now ready.—THIRTEENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, with numerous 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 83. 6d. 


GARDNER’S HOUSEHOLD MEDI- 


CINE AND SICK-ROOM GUIDE: a Description of the Means of Preserving 
Health, and the Treatment of Diseases, Injuries, and Emergencies. Re- 
vised and expressly Adapted for the Use of Families, Missionaries, and 
Colonists. By W. H. 0. Staveter, F.R.C.S. England, 
From the Lancet :—“* Fully succeeds in its object, and is essentially practical 
in its execution.” 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION OF SYMONDS’ 
**RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.” 
In 2 vols. with Portrait and Index to the 7 vols. large crown 8vo, 15s, 


THE CATHOLIC REACTION. By 


the late Jonn ADDINGTON Srmonps, [Shortly. 





EGYPT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY ; 


Or, Mehemet Ali & his Successors until the British Occupation in 1889, 


By DONALD A. CAMERON, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Port Said. With a Map, post 8vo, 63, 

From the Times :—“‘ A valuable handbook to the subject......Mr. Cameron has 
the rare gift of knowing what to leave out, and instead of confusing his pages 
with unimportant details he presents a clear outline picture filled in just 
enough to put the reader in possession of the necessary points.” 

From the Spectator :—‘‘ Mr. Cameron knows, and knows thoroughly, not 
only Egypt itself, but the literature dealing with modern Egypt, and there. 
fore we can most strongly recommend his comprehensive and yet brightly 
written little book.” 

From the Athenzeum:—“‘ Mr. Cameron has produced in a small compass an 
interesting, and in parts, even brilliant epitome of the leading events of 
Egyptian hi-tory from the French to the British occupation, 1798 to 1882.” 

From the Saturday Review :—“‘ This is a book which was distinctly wanted, 
As a book of reference it should prove invaluable to journalists, and as a 
lucid account of how Egypt became what she was when England took her 
in hand it will be instructive to every intelligent reader.”’ 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION 
OF WEBER’S *‘SPAS AND MINERAL WATERS OF EUROPE.” 
Nearly ready.—With Map, demy 8vo. 


THE MINERAL WATERS AND 


HEALTH RESORTS OF EUROPE. With Notes on the Treatment of 

Chronic Disease by Spas and Climates, and Hints as to the Simultaneous 

Emp!oyment of various Physical and Dietetic Methods. By Hermans 

Weser, M.D., F.R.C.P., Oonsalting Physician to the German Hospital, and 

to the Royal National Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, &c.; and 

oo yaa Parkes WeEBER, M.D, M.R.C.P., Physician to the German 
ospital, 


NEW NOVELS. 
Published to-day.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SENORITA MONTENAR. 


By ARCHER P. CROUCH, 


Author of “On a Surf-bound Ooast,” “Glimpses of Feverland,” 
“Captain Enderis,” &c. 


THE AMBITION OF JUDITH. By 


Outve Brrrewt, Author of “Anthony Langsyde,” “ Behind the Magic 
Mirror,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 


A SOLDIER OF MANHATTAN, 


AND HIS ADVENTURES AT TICONDEROGA AND QUEBEC. By J. 4. 
ALTSHELER, Author of “‘The Sun of toga.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

From the Academy :—" A dashing tale of war, love, and adventure.” 

From the Pall Mall Gazette:—“ A right good story. The excitement is 000+ 


sistently sustained,” 


FOR THE RELIGION: being the Re- 


cords of Blaise de Bernauld. By Hamturow Daummonp. Crown 8v0, 63. 

From the Academy :—“ We have no hesitation in awarding ‘ For the Religion 
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